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Reading References for 
English History 


BY HENRY LEWIN CANNON 


Price $2.50 


ACT references to some fifteen hundred of 
the most useful and accessible works on 
English History will be found in this book. 
With these it is possible for anyone to make 
the most of the library facilities at hand, or for the 
instructor to direct the collateral :eading of his students 
with the maximum amount of efficiency, and the mini- 
mum amount of personal attention. 


The plan of the work includes: first, a biblio- 
graphy of all the books referred to ; and second, topics 
and references covering the whole field of English 
History, chronologically divided into sections, with 
special sections for colonia] history. Each section con- 
tains a summary of sub-topics and references to 
accessible sources. 

The book is intended for college students, to direct 
them in their reading ; for teachers ; for librarians ; 
and for general readers, who wish to secure suitable 
reading on definite topics. 
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HESE books help the pupil to understand the relations 

between cause and result and to distinguish the landmarks 

of history from the minor details They thus combine 
the topical and library methods of studying history. They are 
meant to train the pupil to co-ordinate and subordinate properly 
the various events, and also to insure a stated amount of thought 
and work in each day’s assignment. Each Study Outline is a 
skeleton of topics, with indications of subdivisions, and blank 
spaces in which the student may write the sub topics and other 
brief notes to complete the outline. Space is left for numerous 
drawings and plans which he can readily make after consulting 
the books referred to. Fourteen outline maps are provided to 
be filled in with the essential geographical data. Many Special 
Topics are suggested for collateral reading, with copious page 
and chapter :eferences to important books. 
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The Use of a History Time Chart 


BY E. BRUCE-FORREST, M.A., WILLIAM ELLIS SCHOOL, LONDON. 


History deals with events in the categories of time and 
place. 

For the representation of place relations we have an inval- 
uable instrument in the map. If history in a sense ‘ bodies 
forth the form of things unknown,” geography and the map 
give them “a local habitation.” But it is necessary to add 
that the above statement does not mean that the history 
teacher can feel any satisfaction with the present supply of 
maps for his work. In England, at any‘rate, there is serious 
cause for complaint. 

Apart from the facts that no solution has been found of 
the problem of adequately combining a representation of 
physical and historical phenomena and that the supply of 
wall maps is so scanty, one has to comment especially on the 


narrow limitation in the Type of map produced. In respect 


of history there is no parallel to the remarkable progress of 
our generation in geographical cartography. 

This is natural, perhaps. The graphic representation of 
present-day conditions has a practical utility which cannot 
be claimed for the past. ‘The data for our own day are, 
moreover, far more complete and relia- 
ble. Still the disparity is too great. For Upper edge _ 
example, in one of the best-known of 


perpendicular lines into sections of equal size. Each repre- 
sents a century, and in this way twenty-four centuries are 
depicted, from 500 B.C. to A.D. 1900. Conditions of space 
in this particular room prevent an earlier date for the begin- 
ning of the chart. For to narrow down the century divisions 
would take much away from the teaching value of the chart. 
They should be as large as possible, since boldness and clear- 
ness are essential. Figures denoting the particular century 
to which it applies are painted clearly at the head of each 
section. 

A groove has been cut in the wooden moulding, which 
forms the lower edge of the chart. This is to allow of the 
insertion of tin sockets, which contain large cardboard tab- 
lets (Fig. 2). On each of these is printed in Roman type 
(Fig. 3) the date and title of one of the most important 
events in the century to which it refers. These sockets are 
not fixed perpendicularly, but are inclined so that the print- 
ing and date can be read from «a greater distance. The 
tablets can at any time be easily removed from the tin hold- 
ers if it is desired to alter the selection of dates. Maps have 


English school historical atlases, out of 1004.0 
70 maps, exclusive of battle plans, there 
are only two which are not purely polit- 
ical or military. The proportion is not 
much different in the scholarly works, 
although one may find scattered about 
in various books occasional maps of 
another type, e. g., representing “ En- 


YW |Date Tablets 
in tin Sockets 


closures in England in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries” or the “ Dis- 
tribution of Wealth in England” at different dates. ‘Thus 
any teacher of history who compares with this situation the 
wonderful quantity and variety of map forms, and of dia- 
grams and of graphs in such a work as, to quote one example, 
Bartholomew’s “ Atlas of the World’s Commerce,” must feel 
that his subject is a little behind the times. Some of those 
map forms, e. g., Isochronic Distance Charts, could with 
great value be adapted to history teaching. 

Yet it is a far more difficult matter to devise a satisfactory 
method for the visualization of time relations and concep- 
tions. But there are devices, and we must use, experiment 
with, and improve them. 

There are two forms of time charts in use in the room 
which I have fitted up at the William Ellis School, especially 
for the teaching of history. 


Watt Time Cuart (Fig. 1). Running round two of the 


walls of the room is a light frame, made of thin boards, 
papered in white, sized and varnished. It is about two feet 
in depth, and the lower edge is about four and one-half feet 
from the ground. The frame is divided by narrow black 


> 
Grooved lower edge about 44 ft from ground 


been hung upon the century divisions to represent some typ- 
ical territorial distribution during the century in question. 
Above the chart the two walls mentioned have been prac- 
tically covered with framed copies of authentic portraits, 
pictures of buildings, ships and other characteristic products 
of the time represented. For example, the portraits begin 
with the well-known bust of Pericles in the British Museum 
in London and end with pictures of Bismarck and Glad- 
stone; the buildings range from the great temple at Paestum ~ 
to the London Houses of Parliament, rebuilt in the nine-— 
teenth century ; the ships start with a photograph of the cast 
of a trireme, in the British Museum, and end with a picture 
of H.M.S. Dreadnought. 

Altogether there are close upon 200 framed subjects, in- 
cluding a series upon a third wall of the room, which is con- 
fined to local history, i. e., London. The pictures are, of 
course, so hung that they lie above that section of the Time 
Chart appropriated to the age to which they belong. Thus 
the sequence of time is represented horizontally and a partic- 
ular age perpendicularly in a sort of panel, starting, from 
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the date tablets and going up the wall of the room, and in- 
cluding a section of the chart, a map, and a selection of 
authentic pictures. 


Fig2 Fig.3 


The wall time chart is supplemented by time chart note- 
books, constructed on a similar plan. (Fig. 4.) In these the 
pupils themselves set down their notes, of course, in much 


greater detail than on the wall chart, representing the se- 
quence of events horizontally, and contemporaneous events 
perpendicularly. Each page of the notebook represents five 
years, and one is issued for each term’s work. The books are 
so constructed that they can be unfolded and stretched out 
flat like a pocket map. 

The history room contains also a number of lantern slides, 
wall maps, facsimiles of documents, such as letters and proc- 
lamations, a small selection of Acts of Parliament, ete., ete. 

Need anything be said about the value of a Time Chart, 
amplified as has been described? Its almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities as a source of inspiration, of comparison, and 
illustration will appeal at once to the imagination of every 
teacher. As he speaks, for example, of Napoleon, he can 
point to his picture; and so of Charlemagne, Constantine, 
Augustus, Julius Caesar, and Pericles. Each of these should 
suggest a background and an epoch, in its proper time rela- 
tions, 

The cost is in no way prohibitive to the average school, 
although a great deal of care and labor are involved in find- 
ing out the sources of reliable supply. 


Imtroductory Courses, University of Wisconsin 


BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE. 


It is a pertinent question to ask what it is that the Depart- 
ment of History of the University of Wisconsin purposes to 
have the student gain from the introductory courses in that 
subject. The answer would be,—the habit of doing things 
on time; the gaining acquaintance with his tools, namely, the 
books in the field of history, and the learning how to use 
them ; the abilityto single out the material on a particular 
topic and collect, arrange, and report it accurately; the 
learning correctly and precisely a body of essential facts; 
some understanding of the meaning that lies behind the 
terms of history; and, for some students, the developing 
of an interest in the reading and study of history. Inevita- 
bly with us as with other large universities, the accompani- 
ment of these aims is the endeavor to keep in touch with 
each individual student, so that the unit shall not be lost in 
the whole, for our aggregate enrollment last fall for the 
preliminary work in history was more than seven hundred 
students. 

Our introductory courses are three in number, all full 
year courses: Ancient history twice a week, medieval three 
times a week, and English history three times a week. The 
last named is required of freshmen in the course in com- 
merce; otherwise the subject of history may be elected or 
omitted according to the freshman’s preference. ‘Though 


some upper classmen take these courses each year, the major- 


ity of those enrolled are first-year students. In all three 
courses the work is alike in being based on text-books, col- 
lateral reading, lectures, conferences, and quiz meetings. 
Consequently the description of the use of these devices in 
one of these will be practically true for all except as to col- 
lateral reading, which is managed differently in each course. 

In our History 1, medieval history, the whole class group 
meets together twice a week, Mondays and Wednesdays, for 
lectures, for which each student provides himself with a 
printed syllabus, and for the third weekly meeting the class 
is divided into sections of twelve to eighteen each, the upper- 
classmen being grouped in sections by themselves. ‘The sec- 
tions meet separately at various hours of Friday and Satur- 


day, and the time devoted to this meeting is given up to 
questioning and discussion on the subject matter of the lec- 
tures of the week and the text-book assignments, except when 
the collateral reading constitutes the assigned work of the 
week. ‘Those who have charge of these quiz sections are the 
professor who gives the lectures, two other men of profes- 
sorial rank, one instructor and five assistants. In connection 
with this quiz work written tests of ten to fifteen minutes are 
resorted to for drill and incentive and the usual require- 
ments as to map drawing are made. Written examinations 
are held twice in each semester. 

Of the total amount of the collateral reading required of 
the class about one-third, that is, six hundred pages, is done 
by all in the same material. Since very many college stu- 
dents need to be taught how to read history, especially how to 
glean from the pages of history, very definite direction is 
given in this portion of the collateral reading, especially to 
show how the rest should be done. Often the weekly assign- 
ment of work is directed to this end and several questions 
are given at the Monday’s lecture, the answers to which are 
to be obtained from this collateral reading material. These 
answers are reported at the quiz meetings and this collateral 
reading is made there the basis of discussion and question- 
ing, both oral and written. For the rest of the collateral 
reading there are posted at the library ten lists of books, 
“ach list being related to some special topic or section of the 
course, and each student is required to read at least sixty 
pages from each list and take notes which are to be handed 
in with the lecture notes at the end of the semester. The 
hooks of these lists are on the open shelves of the general 
reading room at the library, ready at the hand of the student, 
and are numerous enough to supply all the members of the 
At the beginning of the year the matters of note- 
taking and collateral reading are given especial attention at 
office conferences between instructor and student. 

Once in each semester a written report is required from 
ach member of the class upon an assigned topic. One of 


class. 


these reports this year has been based upon original source 
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material and the other on secondary material. Before the 
report has been written out, each student is required to have 
a conference with his quiz section instructor relative to his 
method of collecting his material and the plan or outline of 
his report. ‘To make such a conference plan practicable it is 
arranged that some one of the instructional force shall be at 
the history office at the library a part of each week-day even- 
ing except Saturday. Of course daytime conferences are 
arranged for respecting both this and other features of the 
work, as noted above; nor is this conference feature left 
entirely to the initiative or the volition of each student, or to 
the contingency of a low grade, but is periodically required 
of all. 

The students in English history do a part of their collat- 
eral reading in connection with reports on topics but their 
first report requirement takes the following form: “ Write a 
short report of a total of not more than 1,000 words on four 


of the following books. Observe the following directions - 


carefully: 


1. Give in due order the name of the author, title of the 
book, place and date of publication (if shown). 


2. Write briefly on the general subject of each book, de- 
scribing its general character, using the table of contents and 
index (if given), and reading a few pages here and there 
to get a general notion as to what sort of book it is. » 

3. State whether in your opinion the book is an original 
or a secondary source; if a secondary source, whether the 
author gives authorities for his statements either in foot- 
notes or by lists of books for each chapter. 

4. If you can find out anything about the author by use 
of the Dictionary of National Biography (in the case of 
living writers by “ Who’s Who”), or by any other means, 
state the chief facts.” 

A lecture on “ The Study of English History,” explain- 
ing the materials of history, preceded this topic requirement. 
The second topic is reported upon practically in the same 


fashion as in the medieval history course. The other part of 
the collateral reading requirement in English history is Jone 
in this way: About twice a month as a part of the assigned 
work of the week every student is required to choose one 
from a dozen or more references, each covering sixty to 
eighty pages, and to be prepared to write for twenty minutes 
at that week’s quiz, reporting what he recalls of what he 
read. 

In ancient history the quiz occurs every other week, being 
preceded by three lectures. In this course all the collateral 
reading is directed to the preparation of reports on topics 
and three of these are required in each semester. These are 
broad in their scope so that the reading required may cover a 
considerable part of the field. For the current semester the 
topics are as follows: 


1. The power of the Roman Senate and its decay, from the 
time of the Hortensian Law (287 B.C.) to Julius 
Caesar. 

2. Imperial organization as established by Augustus 
Caesar. 

3. An optional topic drawn from either of these fields: 
(a) Greco-Roman Life. 

(b) Christianity. 


It is not desired that these reports shall be presented in 
written form, but when the student has completed his read- 
ing and taken his notes he is called into conference with the 
professor giving the course or with one of his assistants and 
his material is carefully scrutinized and made the basis of 
questioning and comment. It is understood that one or more 
of the topics will appear in the semester examination to be 
written upon from memory. 


As to the content of these courses, experience seems to 
show the advisability of keeping the field of study in this 
introductory work relatively narrow, and thus the tendency 
with us is to draw in the limits of the subjects and to teach 
the smaller field more intensively. 


Preparation of the Bligh School History Teacher 


BY HAVEN W. EDWARDS, OAKLAND (CAL.) HIGH SCHOOL. 


History, as an academic study, is a child of yesterday. 
While the sacred Tripos, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, held 
sway, history had no place in the curriculum save as an 
appendage to Natural Philosophy or the Classics. Not 
until 1839 was a separate chair of history established in any 
American college. In that year Jared Sparks was appointed 
Professor of History at Harvard. At Columbia Francis 
Lieber was Professor of History from 1857 to 1865; but in 
the latter year the work in history was turned over to the 
professor of English and Philosophy. Not until the sev- 
enties did historical study secure an established footing in 
the colleges. In the lower schools the only history usually 
studied was American history in the grades. Occasionally 
general history was given in the secondary schools, and 
sometimes Greek and Roman history was taught to those 
who were going on to college. In 1876, a committee of the 
National Educational Association reported a “Course of 
Study from Primary School to University.” which made no 
advance, except to urge that “ universal ” history be required 
of all students in the secondary schools.* The real advance 
in secondary history dates from the report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten (1893), which advocated a broadening of the 

* Bourne, “Teaching of History and Civics,” p, 56 et seq. 


instruction in history, and a reform of the methods of 
teaching. It is not necessary to sketch the wonderful 
progress of the last three decades. To-day, history has an 
established place in all our schools, and its value is recog- 
nized as second to none. Chairs of history are multiplying 
all over the land, the presses are pouring forth floods of 
books, and the best thought of many minds is devoted to 
history and historical study. The fact remains, however, 
that, as compared with the older subjects, history is still in 
its infancy. This is particularly true of history in the sec- 
ondary schools. The curriculum is still the subject of vig- 
orous dispute, despite the Committee of Seven. History 
methods are still in the making. History teachers are even 
yet acquiring too much of their training by costly experi- 
mentation in the class-room. But this discussion, this ° 
experimentation, this fumbling in the dark, all spell 
progress. The educational world has at last awakened to a 
realization that history teaching is an especial art, requiring 
a particular preparation. There is no agreement, indeed 
little discussion, as to what that preparation should be. Is 
it safe to predict that the next forward step in the pedagogy 
of history will be the solution of this problem? 

The preparation of the High School teacher is the func- 
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tion of the University, and is likely to remain so. In the 
past, and even now, the colleges have erred in supposing that 
one and the same kind of training would fit a person equally 
well for a college professorship, a High Schoo! instructor- 
ship, or for the work of original research and historical 
composition. They have assumed that any one who could 
investigate could therefore teach. ‘The possession of the 
Ph.D. degree, they have said, or the completion of certain 
research courses leading thereto, is sufficient evidence of 
ability to teach history, not only to college students, but 
to adolescents as well. ‘The experience of our schools is 
against this contention. A High School instructor is not 
merely a half-baked college professor. Historical investiga- 
tion is a science, and history teaching is an art. Moreover, 
there is a difference between the art of teaching college 
students and the art of teaching High School pupils. 
Though they are allied and have much in common, there is 
a distinct training required for each. The concern of this 
paper is to consider the preparation necessary to fit a person 
to teach history to children between the ages of thirteen and 


eighteen. 


In the first place, it must be remembered that the suc- 
cessful teacher of anything must first be able to teach. 
Success in history teaching, as in any line of teaching what- 
soever, will always depend on certain native qualities that 
no amount of training can supply. Character, aptitude, 
sympathy, vivacity, and, above all, plain, common-sense, 
are essentials that can be developed, but not created. This 
indefinite power that we call teaching ability is to-day more 
needed in our history work than in any other field. Our 
history teaching is suffering from the fact that so many 
who “ profess” the subject are unable to teach it. How 
often is history slaughtered in the house of its friends! 
Of how many teachers may it be said, as was once asserted 
of an eminent professor, “‘ Think of the hundreds for whom 
he has ruined history”! On the other hand, every one of 
us loves to remember the real teachers, college professors and 
High School instructors, in whose enthusiastic and skilful 
hands history became a living word, interpreting the past, 
illuminating the present, and kindling an eager desire to 
learn more. The distinction between these two sorts of 
teachers is due, not to different degrees of historical training, 
but to difference in teaching ability. Otherwise, why among 
our many great scientists, for example, have we so few 
Agassiz’s? But, unfortunately, there is no rule of thumb or 
chemical test by which, from the mass of youthful collegians, 
the future Agassiz or Arnold may be selected. The most 
promising one sometimes proves a disappointment, and the 
roughest and dullest ones often turn out to be the diamonds. 
Nothing short of actual experience in teaching can ever 
show which are the natural born, teachers. Therefore the 
colleges must accept all who apply, and give each what he 
seems most to need. The competent will thrive under the 
training and will succeed as teachers; the others will suc- 
cumb to the competition and meet the fate of the unfit. 

If it be true that the successful teacher must be able to 
teach, it is also true that the successful history teacher must 
be able to teach history. Some writers have maintained 
that a well-trained teacher is competent to teach any subject 
in the High School with the aid of a little study!* Even if 
this were ever true, it certainly is not true to-day. Least 
of all is it true of the teaching of history according to our 
new standards. As the subjects in the curriculum have 
become highly specialized, the teaching of them has become 
*See Report of Committee of Seven, pp. 113, 147. 


specialized also. ‘This+means that the teacher of plysics 
must possess, not only a knowledge of the facts of physics, 
but also a familiarity with a highly-developed method of 
‘imparting this particular variety of knowledge to others. 
But the method of physics or botany or mathematics will 
not do for history. History calls for a different kind of 
observation. Science can experiment; history cannot. His- 
tory must observe, not the fact itself, but a description of 
it.¥ Hence in history we must reason back to a number of 
causes and accept the most probable. In history, the human 
element is predominant. The student of history must com- 
pare motives, analyze causes, draw inferences, just as the 
man among men must do. Consequently there is developing 
a special method for studying history, and a particular 
method for teaching it. These methods require a certain 
equipment. ‘The history teacher must know history. This 
means that he must be master of considerable knowledge, 
classified, correlated, interpreted. He must have the power 
to seek out and find new facts, and to handle them properly 
when they are found. He must have a wide vision, and a 
judgment that can distinguish deep currents from surface 
ripples, and perceive ultimate tendencies. He should have 
the power of constructive imagination, that will enable him 
to live again the life of the people he studies. As a teacher 
of history to young folks, he needs to realize that history is 
not an end, but merely a means, and that the child is more 
important than the subject. 

How may our colleges and universities best prepare the 
student for this great work? Our California universities 
prescribe that all candidates for the regular High School 
teacher’s certificate shall satisfy four requirements: 

1. The Bachelor’s degree. - 

2. One year of post-graduate study, devoted principally 

to High School subjects. 

3. Professional study in the department of education 
amounting approximately to four three-hour courses, 
or twelve unit hours, 

4. Recommendation by the department whose subject the 
applicant desires to teach. 

The work in education is prescribed by, and under the 
entire charge of that department, consisting usually of edu- 
cational theory, educational psychology, and practice teach- 
ing. It is general in its nature, having no particular appli- 
cation to any one High School subject. The task of special 
preparation devolves upon the separate departments. The 
history departments are addressing themselves to this task 
with an earnestness that promises well for the future of 
history teaching on the Pacific coast. 

What line of study will afford the best preparation for 
teaching history in the High School? My answer is made 
from the standpoint of the teacher actually engaged in 
secondary instruction. I have made up a tentative course 
of study for history teachers.t This course provides for a 
minimum of eighty hours§ of prescribed work, distributed 
among seven departments. These eighty hours are not 
rigidly prescribed, since much choice within the department 
is allowed. As practically all students elect languages, Eng- 
lish and economics, the imposition is even less of a restric- 
tion than would appear. Furthermore, since the education 
and history requirements are practically in effect now, the 
only real innovation involved in this program is the require- 
ment of work in science and government. 


+ See Keatinge, ‘Studies in the Teaching of History,” ch. 2. 

} Printed at the end of this paper. 

2 That is, eighty semester-hours, or forty year-hours out of a total of seventy-five 
year-hours four years of undergraduate and one year of graduate work.)—EpiTor. 
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‘The value of English literature and composition needs no 
demonstration. We cannot in this respect do better than 
to emulate the French, who insist that the first essential 
of an educated person is absolute mastery of the mother 
tongue and a comprehension of the national literature. 
French teachers are closely examined regarding their ability 
to conduct recitations in absolutely perfect French. For 
breadth of culture, and because English literature forms 
so large an element in our civilization, a generous training 
in English should enter into the preparation of every Ameri- 
can who aspires to teach history. 

It is hardly necessary to argue that a history teacher 
should know another tongue than his own. I advocate this 
knowledge, not to enable the teacher to read French and 
German histories, nor even Latin sources, but because the 
mastery of a people’s language is the best key to an under- 
standing of their character. No one, no matter how much 
he may study, can get quite the sympathetic appreciation of 
Athens of the man who reads his Thucydides and his Aris- 
tophanes in their own tongue. Cicero is not a Roman when 
clothed in English dress. The same principle holds of the 
modern languages. It is not possible for most of us to pos- 
sess all these keys, but all teachers of history should hold at 
least one.* 

A certain amount of science is advocated for two prinvipal 
reasons: First, mental training, and, second, information. 
Although, as pointed out above, the method of natural 
science cannot be the method of history, yet it was the appli- 
cation of scientific methods in the eighteenth’and nineteenth 
centuries that revolutionized the study of history. Every 
history student needs at least an elementary knowledge of 
the methods of natural science. This can be gained only by 
actual work in the laboratory. Here as nowhere else may the 


student acquire skill in close observation, caution in gen- 


eralization, and respect for exact information. The facts of 
science are of constant use to the historian. Think of the 
many scientific terms which the historian uses so constantly 
that they have ceased to be metaphors: “ reaction,” 
“ sphere,” “ evolution,” “ dynamic,” “ heredity,” “ zeitgeist,” 
to mention no others. Their historical significance is 
doubled if their scientific import is understood. The teacher 
will again and again find his scientific knowledge explaining 
and interpreting his history, as well as furnishing countless 
helpful illustrations for class use. It may be rash to attempt 
to indicate what division of science should be preferred by 
one whose work in that line must be limited. Doubtless it 
depends on the individual. In the opinion of the present 
writer, however, that branch of science most auxiliary to 
history is biology, because biology deals with the laws of life. 
I strongly urge, for everyone who desires to understand his- 
tory, a course in biology leading up to the facts of evolution. 
“ Fvolution, heredity, environment, have become household 
words, and their application to history has influenced every- 
one who has had to trace the development of people, the 
growth of an institution, or the establishment of a cause. 
Other scientific theories and methods have affected physical 
science as potently, but none has entered so vitally into the 
study of man.”+ 

No person is fitted to teach history who is not familiar 
with the elementary principles of economics. No study that 
serves to explain present-day conditions is unworthy of a 
place in the preparation of the history teacher. For this 
reason, sociology is as essential as economics. The problem 


* See Rhodes, ‘‘ Historical Essays,’’ p. 49. 
t Quoted from Rhodes, ‘‘ Historical Essays,’’ p. 4. 


of the world to-day is to remedy the evils incidental to man’s 
life in society. The movement for socializing education is 
rapidly gaining headway. The time is coming when our 
schools will make full provision for social education. At 
the present time, however, upon the history teacher, more 
than upon any other teacher in our High Schools, rests the 
burden of preparing boys and girls for life as members of 
society, ready to bear their social obligations. The history 
teacher who lacks social interest and insight misses one of 
his greatest opportunities for usefulness. Fortunately, much 
of this knowledge is acquired from historical training, 
though the latter cannot completely meet the need. 


The arguments for economics and sociology apply with 
equal force to government. The state is calling on the 
schools to train good citizens, and the school turns the work 
of citizenship instruction over to the history teacher. No 
teacher is doing his full duty if he neglects this aspect of his 
work. It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss citizen 
training, but it is insisted that some knowledge of economics, 
sociology, and the principles and practice of government ~ 
should form an indispensable part of the equipment of every 
history teacher. In this regard, the sixteen hours proposed 
in the outline represent a minimum that will on no account 
bear reduction. 

We come now to a consideration of the history course of 
our would-be teacher. It will be noticed that in the pro- 
posed requirements less than one-half lies in the history 
department. This is because the writer believes that many 
history teachers, trained under the elective system, are the 
victims of premature and excessive specialization. There 
comes to mind the case of a young man whose one hundred 
and twenty-four units of college credit included no less than 
sixty-four units of history, a proportion of more than one- 
half. Although this may be an extreme case, it nevertheless 
indicates a tendency. It is the more serious because those 
very students who enjoy history, and therefore possess one 
of the first qualifications for teaching it, are the ones who are 
in greatest danger of over-specialization. The tendency is 
a dangerous one, because it is inimical to breadth of culture. 
If history is to be a culture subject, the teachers of history 
must be cultured. Specialization is not culture. The 
undergraduate course should be shaped so as to enable the 
student to appreciate the various elements that have entered 
into the marvellously complex life of mankind, of which his- 
tory is the record. Here is where literature, science, econom- 
ics, polities, languages, are essential. These studies must 
be taken in college. Experience shows that the teacher at 
work will continue to study, but that his study will be 
devoted almost exclusively to his specialty. Hence his 
knowledge of history will continue to grow, but the other 
subjects will be neglected. This is true of even the best 
teachers, for in proportion as they love their subject will 
they devote their spare hours to it alone. 


The thirty units of history proposed as a requirement have 
been chosen with four objects in view: 


1. To give the student a general view of the history of our 
civilization. 

2. To give him an intensive study of at least one limited 
period. 

3. To familiarize him with the methods of historical 
study. 

4. To introduce him to the problems and methods of 
history teaching in secondary schools. 
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The first aim, a broad view of the field of history, raises the 
vexed question of general history. Although from the point 
of view of the specialist, general history courses are unscien- 
tific, it is here maintained that such a course, properly con- 
ducted, would be of enormous value to the prospective his- 
tory teacher.* At present, in many of our colleges the only 
way to get a general view of history is to take a number of 
more or less unrelated courses, so distributed as to violate 
both the unity and the continuity of history. ‘The student’s 
history course often runs something like this: English his- 
tery, modern Europe, a half of United States history, one or 
more seminar courses. Ancient history and the Middle Ages 
are either omitted or sandwiched in as convenience dictates. 
The French and the Germans do not prepare their history 
teachers with such disregard of continuity and completeness. 
But with us, unless the student has elected Greek and 
Roman history, he may go forth to teach that difficult sub- 
ject with no more preparation than his general historical 
training and his own reading. If another one in his 
sequence of courses has omitted the Renaissance or the nine- 
teenth century, how much meaning is lost from his Greece 
and Rome, and how often in his teaching must he fail to 
make his contact with the present! It is true that thorough 
training diminishes these disadvantages, and that as the 
teacher gains experience he may make up these losses him- 
self. But it is here maintained that a course in general 
history would start the novice out with an equipment that 
otherwise he must gain by slow experience at the expense of 
his unfortunate pupils. I am aware of the great difficulties 
attending general history courses, and of the fact that in 
many institutions they have been tried and abandoned. 
Without attempting to discuss these difficulties I would 
merely submit these suggestions : 


1. That if such a course be given for all students, those 
who desire to credit it towards the teacher’s recom- 
mendation be formed into a separate section and 
required to do a high grade of work, including indi- 
vidual exercises. 

2. That if such a course for all students is impracticable, 
there be one provided for teachers of history. 


3. That this general view of history should not be devoted 
merely to annals, but should endeavor to give an 
insight into the characters of the various peoples and 
periods, and an understanding of their place in the 
evolution of our modern world (Kulturgeschichte).+ 
The emphasis should be placed on development, and 
the contacts of the past and the present should be con- 
stantly made plain. Although such a course is usually 
placed in the freshman year, there are good reasons 
for putting it at the other end and correlating it with 
the Teacher’s Course in history. 


In the absence of any such course, the preparation of the 
history teacher should include some ten or more units of 
European history, including the nineteenth century. 

The second and third aims are closely related. The defin- 
ition of a scholar as one who knows something about every- 
thing and everything about something, represents an ideal 
worth pursuing in historical study. The teacher must know 
that the stream of history is as deep as it is broad. He must 
be trained in the investigator’s method of discovering, 
weighing, and marshalling evidence. Unless he is himself 


* See Prof. Shotwell’s article upon ‘‘Undergraduate Course in History in Columbia 
University.”” History TEAcHER’s MaGazinE, I, 220 (May, 1910).—EprToR. 


+ For a sketch of this, see Frederic Harrison, ‘‘ The Meaning of History,” ch. 2. 
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a master of books, he cannot expect to impart such mastery 
to others. This necessary training in historical method is 
now so well provided by the advanced courses and seminars 
in our colleges that little further discussion is necessary. 
If it be objected that to gain this training would require the 
excessive specialization that I have deprecated, I would reply 
by asserting that, if in every course in history 3ome attention 
be paid to method, at the end of five years’ work the student 
would be the possessor of this power. Instead of confining 
research or thesis work to certain advanced courses, it should 
form part of every history course. Many college courses are 
open to the same criticism that the colleges have so long 
made of High School history, namely, that it is merely a 
process of memorizing bare facts and cramming for examin- 
ations, with little or no effort to stimulate thinking. Every 
history course, from primary school to university, should 
give training‘no less than information. 

The institution of college courses in the teaching of his- 
tory is one of the most encouraging signs of the times. It 
augurs well for the future of our subject to find this recog- 
nition of the fact that teaching history in a High School 
calls for preparation of a special kind. It is also encour- 
aging to observe that this particular preparation is dignified 
by being made a special course in charge of a chosen teacher, 
instead of being left to a number of more or less perfunctory 
lectures, given by various members of the department. If 
it is true that there is a special pedagogy of history, then it 
follows that the work of teacher training should be in the 
hands of a professor especially fitted for it. This professor 
should be one whose interest is primarily in history; hence 
a member of the history faculty. He should be a ripe 
scholar, and a wise and experienced teacher. He should 
have an acquaintance with the problems of secondary 
instruction, and an unfeigned and sympathetic interest in 
High School children. He should work in codperation with 
the Department of Education. The place for the course is 
in the last year of the student’s preparation. Its content 
would vary according to circumstances. The pedagogical 
training would be determined by the nature of the prescribed 
work in education, and likewise the historical training would 
be conditioned on the methods used in the other courses in 
history. If possible, the eminar or round-table method 
should be used, with m_ . investigating and reporting by 
the students. Reports of visits to high schools, reviews of 
chapters in such treatises as Keatinge’s, or Bourne’s, or the 
New England Syllabus, original essays, would lend interest 
and serve to develop independence. The student’s organ- 
izing power should. be trained, in order that as a teacher 
his work may be definite, coherent, logical. For this pur- 
pose frequent syllabus making, subject to criticism, is of 
very great value. Little time need be devoted to the mechan- 
ics of history teaching, notebooks, reviews, examinations, etc., 
not because they are unimportant, but because the enterpris- 
ing teacher can best work out his own ideas in these matters. 
From this course, or elsewhere, the student should under- 
stand that among the cardinal points of history teaching 
are: interest, concreteness and vividness, correlation, enthus- 
iasm. It should be his desire, no less than his duty, to main- 
tain a keen interest in present-day affairs, that he may be 
an historian, not an antiquary. He ought to know, in Pro- 


fessor Bury’s words, “that the practical value of history 
consists not, as used to be thought, in lessons and examples, 
but in the fact that it explains the present, and that, without 
it, the present, in which we have to live, would be incompre- 
hensible.” 


He should come out of the course feeling that 
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to teach history to American boys and girls is both a rare 
opportunity and a task worthy of his best efforts. He must 
realize that in order to be permanently successful he will 
need to keep constantly abreast of new knowledge and new 
methods. Unless he is growing himself, he need not expect 
to help others to grow. 

‘The course that has been outlined calls for eighty hours 
of work. ‘This leaves seventy hours for electives, which gives 
ample opportunity for the student to strengthen his weak 
places and gratify his interests. In his choosing he should 
have the counsel of his history professors. They should 
urge him to take most of his electives in the departments 
that | have named. The suggested requirement of six units 
of language seems absurdly small, unless it is remembered 
that it is a minimum, and also presupposes High School 
language work. ‘The student should be urged to increase it 
as fully as possible. Work in English will never be super- 
fluous. History, and the subjects nearest allied, economics, 
sociology, and government, should be elected freely. I have 
indicated certain courses in other departments than history 
that are especially useful to the history teacher. A knowl- 
edge of finance and of the constitutional law of the United 
States are invaluable in teaching American history and gov- 
ernment. ‘The second of these courses will afford a helpful 
introduction to the lawyer’s method of using cases. ‘The 
difficult task of interesting thirteen-year-old boys in Greek 
and Roman history will be simplified if the teacher is famil- 
iar with the private and social life of those peoples, and 
therefore can teach more than the annals of war and politics. 
Indeed, so long as we keep ancient history in the first year 
of the High School, every teacher of the subject should be 
required to possess this knowledge. Some instruction in the 
general principles of law will help in teaching civics. A 
knowledge of Latin not only helps in Roman history, but 
illuminates also the later centuries when that tongue was 
the language of learning, law, diplomacy and religion. In 
choosing electives it is often profitable to select teachers as 
well as courses. One of the surest ways to learn to teach is 
to have contact with successful teachers. Therefore our 
prospective teacher would do well to elect certain courses for 
no other reason than that they are conducted by strong 
teachers. 

When finally the course is completed, and our ambitious 
and confident young pedagogue, certificate in hand, departs 
_ to enter his first classroom, it must not be supposed, by him 
or his college, that his training is completed. In a sense 
it is just beginning. The responsibility of the college and 
the department should not end as soon as it has found its 
graduates situations. The department should “ follow up” 
its graduates and keep in touch with them. The first years 
of teaching are full of perils, and the young teacher still 
needs guidance and encouragement. If his professor hears 
that he is succeeding, a word to that effect will help won- 
derfully. No less needed is word of the criticisms that find 
their way back to college. By this continued interest, not 
only will the teachers be strengthened, and the cause of his- 
tory advanced, but the helpful influence of the college will 
be felt in every community where its graduates are working. 

To summarize, I have tried to maintain five propositions : 

1. History teaching in High Schools requires a special 
preparation. 

2. This preparation should be broad, including in its 
scope languages, English literature, science, education, 
economics, sociology, and government, in addition to 
history. 


3. Undue specialization in history should be avoided. 
4. The history work should include: 
(a) A general view of the history of European civ- 
ilization. 
(b) A good training in historical method. 
(c) A special study of secondary history teaching. 
5. The college history department should follow up the 
work of its graduates. 


It is due chiefly to the colleges that the study and teach- 
ing of history in America has made such rapid advances in 
the last few years. In the future as in the past it is the col- 
leges that must inspire and lead. If they continue as they 
have begun, and take up the training of teachers seriously 
and carefully, the profession of teacher will be in America 
as im Germany, second to none in importance and dignity. 
The consequence of this will be to attract to the work the 
best brains of the land. The average youth of ability has no 
respect for tasks that anybody can perform. Train the 
teacher as carefully and thoroughly as the lawyer and the 
physician, and his recognition, his rewards, and his achieve- 
ments will be no less than theirs. 


Proposep Course or Stupy For Prospective 
TEACHERS OF History. 


(Based on standards of 150 units; 7. e., 15 unit hours per 
week for ten semesters.* ) 


A. REQUIRED. 
1. English 


2. Language (preferably Latin and French)... 6 “ 
(High School work presupposed. ) 

3. Laboratory Science (preferably biology).... 6 “ 
(High School physics presupposed. ) 

4. Education, including psychology and prac- 


(a) Elements. 
(b) Sociology. 
6. Government; e. g., Gov. 1 at Harvard or 
University of 
%. History— 
(a) General history, or Europe in- 
cluding nineteenth century... .10 
(c) .. 6 
(d) Seminar or research....... 4or 6 
(e) Teacher’s Course .......... 4or 2 30 “ 
Total 80 “ 


Leaving 70 for electives, 


B. STRONGLY RECOMMENDED— 


1. Science. 
(a) Evolution. 
(b) Embryology. 
History of Philosophy. 
Logic. 
. Finance and Taxation. 
Constitutional Law. 
General Elementary Law. 
. Greek and Roman Private and Social Life. 
. Economie History. 


* Or five years.—EpIToR. 
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Jume lExamination Papers im lhstory 


Set by the College Entrance Examination Board, June, 1910 


History teachers in secondary schools and colleges will be inter- 
ested in the following reprint of the history papers set for the 
June, 1910, examinations of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. These examinations represent the highest standard for 
secondary history teaching in the country. and the papers should 
be carefully studied by teachers, not for the topics included, for 
these will vary from year to year, but rather to discern the 
method of instruction implied in the questions and the character 
of topics likely to be touched upon. The time assigned to each 
of the history subjects was two hours. 


HISTORY A—ANCIENT HISTORY. 


{Important dates should be given wherever the nature of the 
question admits of doing so.} 
Group I. (Answer one question.) 
1. What were the contributions of Egyp: to civilization? 
2. Explain the reference to the Jews in the following statement: 
“The Jews are sometimes counted a fourth ‘influence, with 
Greeks, Romans, and Teutons, in making our world.” 


Group II. (Answer two questions.) 

1. Name the principal bonds of union among the Greeks, and show 
the influence of two of them. 

2. Write an account of the life of Pericles. Give the author and 
title of any book or books from which you have read on this 
subject. 

3. What was the effect of the battle of Marathon on the political 
influence of Athens? 


Group III. (Answer one question.) 
1. Indicate on map 46 three colonies founded by the Greeks and 
three Greek cities which were active in colonization. 
2. Mark on map 46a the boundaries of three Roman provinces 
which were taken possession of by the Germans, with the 
- names of the provinces, the names of the people that con- 
quered them, and the approximate dates at which the Roman 
authority was overthrown. 


Group IV. (Answer three questions.) 

1. Point out the effect of foreign conquest upon Roman character 
and Roman religion, taking your illustrations from the period 
133-44 B.C. 

2. Give an account of the conspiracy of Cataline, and show how the 
conspiracy illustrates political and social conditions at Rome. 
From what books have you derived information regarding this 
topic? 

3. Describe Hannibal’s campaign in Gaul and Italy. 

4. How did Rome come to have an imperial form of government? 


Group V. (Answer one question.) 

1. What was the effect of the barbarian invasions on the power 
and work of the church? 

What was the nature of the alliance between the papacy and 
the Frankish kings and wherein did the alliance benetit both 
the Franks and the church? 


te 


HISTORY B—MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 


Group I. (Answer one question.) 
‘ What is meant by the temporal power of the church? Give 
illustrations of the use of this power before 1300, 
Show how an early medieval monarchy got on without a regular 
system of taxation. 


to 


Group II. (Answer two questions.) 

What were the motives of the Crusaders, and why did the Cru- 
-gades fail? Give the author and title of any book or books 
from which you have read in studying the Crusades? 

What is meant by the “ revival of learning”? Name two schol- 
ars prominent in it, and state where and when each lived and 
what each of them did. 

3. Sketch the political condition of France in the first half of the 

fifteenth century, with special reference to the influence of 
Joan of Are. 


. 


4. What political and economic conditions in Germany prepared 
the way for the Protestant revolt under Luther? 


Group III. (Answer one question.) 

1. Show on map 45 the chief trade routes between Western Europe 
and the East in the fifteenth century, and mark the sites of 
the most important trading towns on those routes. 

. Indicate on map 45 the boundaries of the Napoleonic Empire at 
its greatest extent. 


to 


Group IV. (Answer two questions.) 
1, What did France owe to Richelieu? 
2. What was the effect of the Thirty Years’ War on political and 
social conditions in Germany ? 
3. Write a life of Peter the Great, paying particular attention to 
his travels and reforms. 


Group V. (Answer two questions. ) 

1. In what ways did Voltaire and Rousseau affect the French Revo- 
lution? Mention any books you have used that throw light 
on the condition of France just before the Revolution. 

2. What were the purposes of the Holy Alliance, and why did not 
Great Britain join? 

3. Trace the steps in the unification of Italy in the nineteenth 
century, and point out the relation of Bismarck to the move- 
ment. 

HISTORY C—ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Group I. (Answer two questions. ) 

1. What political institutions developed in England as a result of 

the Anglo-Saxon conquest ? 

. Wherein did feudalism in England under the Norman kings 

differ from contemporary feudalism in France? 

3. What remained to be done after the battle of Senlac (Hast- 
ings) to complete the Norman conquest, and how much was 
done by William I? Give the author and title of any book 
or books from which you have read on the subject of the 
Norman conquest. 


to 


Group II. (Answer two questions.) 
. What did England owe to Henry II? 
. Give an account of the life and work of Wycliffe. 
. Give an account of the social and economic changes that took 
place in England during the Hundred Years’ War. 


Group III. (Answer one question.) 


1. Show on map 48 the regions on the continent held or claimed 
by England in the time of Henry II. Mark by the letter A 
the segions lost to England during the reign of John, and by 
the letter B those lost in consequence of the Hundred Years’ 
War. 

- Indicate on map 30 the chief colonial possessions of England 
at the close of the Seven Years’ War, distinguishing by the 
letter A those acquired by conquest or treaty. 


Group IV. (Answer three questions.) 

. Wherein did Elizabeth continue the work of Henry VIII? Men- 
tion the books you have used in the study of these two 
reigns. 

. Why was England willing to receive William III as king, and 
why did he consent to become king? 

3. Compare Walpole and the elder Pitt as political leaders. 

4. Describe the relations between England and Ireland in the reign 
of Victoria. 


HISTORY D—AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Group I. (Answer two questions. ) 

1. In what respects was the colonial policy of England in America 
in the seventeenth century similar to that of France, and in 
what respects did it differ ? 

- What important Indian wars occurred in New England? What 
was the effect of the wars on the growth of the colonies and 
on their relations with one another? 

3. What were the principal industries of the English colonies in 

America by the middle of the eighteenth century, and what 
were the principal articles of colonial trade with England? 


to 
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Group II. (Answer one question.) 
1. What services did France render to the American cause during 
the Revolution? 
. What services did Hamilton render to the United Stateg after 
the Revolution? Give the author and title of any book or 
books from which you have read on the life of Hamilton. 


to 


Group III. (Answer one question.) 

1. Show on map 64 the territorial claims of England, France, 
Spain, Holland, and Sweden in North America in the seven- 
teenth century. 

2. Mark on map 32 (a) the Mason and Dixon line, (b) the 
southern and eastern limits of the Northwest Territory. and 
(c) the Missouri Compromise line. 


Group IV. (Answer three questions.) 


1. Mention two periods in which the tariff has been a sectional 
issue, and give an account of events in one of them. 


2. Distinguish between (a) the economic, (b) the constitutional, 
(c) the territorial, and (d) the moral aspects of slavery in 
the United States. Mention any reading you have done on 
the subject of slavery. 

3. Describe the events which made it possible for Lincoln to say, 
in 1863, “The Father of Waters again goes unvexed to the 
sea.” 

4. What is meant by the “ solid South,” and what events made the 
South “ solid?” 


Group V. (Answer one question.) 

1. “ There is no denying,” says Mr. Bryce, “that the government 
of cities is the one conspicuous failure of the United States.” 
Explain this statement, and mention a proposed remedy just 
now much discussed. 

2. Describe the growth of the movement for civil service reform 
since 1883, and mention one or more classes of federal offices 
to which the principles of the reform have been applied. 


laistory im the Grades 


Materials for a Lesson upon Indian Treaties 


At the opening of the course in American History the 
question of the relation of the settlers to the Indians will 
naturally arise, and one phase of this relationship is seen in 
the treaties made between the Europeans and the Indians. 
The Indian language was symbolical and metaphorical ; with 
him certain signs stood for long harangues or extended doc- 
uments. ‘The settlers easily learned the few catch words or 
phrases which meant so much to the Indian, and, putting 
aside the European conventionalities in their conferences 
with the Indians, they used almost to excess the language 
and symbols of the aborigines. That the Indians appreciated 
this consideration is shown by the reply of the Six Nations to 
Colone! William Johnson on September 10, 1753: “‘ We are 
pleased with everything you have said, and return you a 
great many thanks for speaking in our own way, which is 
more intelligible to us, because more conformable to the 
Customs and Manners of our Forefathers.” (Documentary 
History of New York, U1, 640.) 

The following two extracts illustrate the metaphorical lan- 
guage of the Indians; they show the nature of the gifts made 
to the Indians and the method of punctuating their spoken 
discourse by the presentation of gifts on the part of the 
Indians with beaver skins, and on the part of the English 
with strings or belts of wampum, bright articles of clothing, 
ammunition, cutlery, ete. The spelling of the originals has 
been preserved. 

See first page of cover for facsimile of an Indian treaty. 


The Governor delivered the following speech: 


Brother Teedyuscung, and you my Brethren now present— 
Yesterday I sent two Gentlemen of the Council and the 
Provincial Interpreter to meet you at Germantown and to 
conduct you to this old Council Fire. 
I now, in behalf of the Inhabitants of this Province, by 
this String of Wampum, bid you heartily welcome. 
Gave a String. 
Brother: 

As I am assured you come on Business of Importance, 
in the first place I with this String wash the Sweat off your 
Body, and wipe the dust out of your Eyes, that you may 
rest easy, and see your Brothers with a clean and chearful 
Countenance. A String. 


Brother : 
As you come thro’ thick dark Woods, where many Bushes 
and prickly Bryars grow that may have hurt your legs, I 


with this String pull out the Bryars and anoint your Legs 
with healing salve. A String. 


Brother : 

With this String | wash all bitterness and dust that may 
stick in your throat, and I clear the Passage from your 
heart to your mouth, that you may speak openly and freely 
whatsoever you may have to communicate to me. 

A String. 
Brethren : 

As you must be tired with your long Journey, I desire 
you will take your rest to-day, and as you have informed 
me that you will be ready to speak to me to morrow morn- 
ing I will with pleasure attend you 


Brothers : 

As your Cloaths are worn out and torn by the Briars in 
your long Journey, the good People of Pennsylvania pre- 
sent you with some others, which you will divide, amongst 
you as you think proper. 


A LIST OF THE GOODS PRESENTED TO THE INDIANS. 


1 Piece of Stroud, l pee. 18 ys Callicoe, 
I Piece of Red Stroud, 2 doz. large white wrot Buckles, 
2 Pieces of white halfthick, 2 doz. Cutteau knives, 
2 Pieces Purple ditto, 2 doz. large ditto, 
20 fine Tandem Ruffled Shirts, 1 doz. bulgee Silk Handkerchiefs, 
30 good plain Shirts, l thousand needles, 
3 Groce Star Garters, 50 Ih. Tobacco, 


12 Strouds, 6 painted frame Glasses, 

3 pieces Blankets, 24 neat pocket ditto, 

31b Vermillion, 1 Cag Pipes, conte 3 Groce, 
2 fine laced Hatts, 20 pr Mens Shoes. 

2 doz. fine felt Hats, 


Philadelphia, July 6, 1758; Penna. Archives, Ist Series, Vol. LI, 
457, 467). 


Extracts from the Journal of Governor Benjamin 
Fletcher’s Visit to Albany, Sept. 17-Oct. 5, 1696. 
Sept. 17" 1696. On Thursday after sunsett his Excell: 


imbarqued at Greenwich; on Tuesday morning arrived at 
Albany. 


29" His Excell: called the Sachems together and 
spake. 


Brethren 
I do acquaint you from my most illustrious Master the 
King of Great Brittaine France and Ireland that he will 
alwayes extend his gracious proteccon to you and as a seal of 
it His Majesty has commanded me to deliver you these pres- 
ents to keep bright the Covenant Chain from all rust and to 
strengthen it in behalfe of all his Majestyes subjects, not 
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only of this Province, but those also of New England, Con- 
necticutt, the Jerseys, Pensilvania, Maryland and Virginia. 

A List of the presents sent from the Kings Most Excel- 
lent Majesty & given to the Indians (viz') 
24blew Coats [laced wth broad 1 barrell powder 

Lace} 400 weight lead 

24 laced hatts 1000 flints 
24 pr" shoes with buckles l grose of tobacco pipes, 
24 Shirts wood & tinn 
22 dozen hose 
30 gunn barrils & locks 
30 brasse kettles 


prime cost in England of the above goods £200 sterling. 


A list of the presents added by the government of New 
Yorke: 


1 piece [of blue] duffils 100 hatchetts 
2 Cask Swanshott 54% lb tobacco in roll 
7 barrills powder 2 grose pipes 


2 grose knives 
6 pound vermilion 


14 large kettles P Wampum £3. 9 [s.]. 
7 pieces of white hamills for 28 gallons rumm. 
shirts 
4 


All which cost in New Yorke money 


Sanonguirese a Sachim of the Mohaques was Speaker 
Brother Caijenquiragoe [Indian name for Gov. Fletcher) | 

We returne you thanks for what you have said the day 
before yesterday in condoling of our losse, and for the kettles 
which you gave us to boyle our victuals in the room of those 
that are lost by the enemy as also for the two Belts of Wam- 
pum given us as a token of yo" sincerity, by which our hearts 
are mightily rejoiced and lifted up in this our poor condition. 
Brother C a 

We are exceedingly rejoyced that the Great King over the 
Seas has sent us in this our low condition, by which our 
hearts are lifted up, we were ready to sink in a miserable 
perishing condition and this makes us revive again. He 
laid down six Beaver Skins. . 

Brother C 

We again thank you for the message you have brought 
from the Great King. 

And we pray you to send again to him for us with all 
vigour and speed, and to lay before the King what we have 
here said: faile not in writeing, faile not to let the King 
know it. We give these five beavers to the man that writes, 
to pay for the paper penn & ink. 

Brother C 

We desire you to acquaint the Great King as before, that 
we are a small people and he has a great people and many 
cannoes with great gunns; we desire you to write to him to 
know whether he will send them to distroy Canida or not, 
against the next time the trees grow green ; and if he will not 
send forces to distroy Canida then to send us word thereof 
that we may make peace for ourselves, for ever, or for some 
time. 

And we earnestly pray you will desire the Great King to 
send us an answer by the next time the trees grow green. 
He laid down a bundle of six bevers. . . . 

Dackashata a Sachim of the Sinnekes was Speaker 


Brother C 
We come to condole the losse you daily receive having 

daily alarms of sculking partyes of the enemy doing mis- 

chiefe. Then laid down a belt of Wampum. 

Brother C 
IT am come with the whole House to consider what tends 

to the comon good of the whole House. 


Brother C—— 
We come here to quicken the fire, and renew the Covenant 
Chain. 


* In the original the name is spelt out in each case. 


Brother C 

We come to renew the Covenant Chain with all the breth- 
ren of New England, Connecticutt, New Yorke, the Jerseys, 
Penstlvania, Maryland & Virginia that they may partake 
of the warmth of the fire. 


Brother C 


We recommend to all that are in the Covenant Chain to 
be vigerous to keep it up. 


Brother C 


When all is said I drinck to all yo" healths & then I deliver 
you the cupp 


Brother C 

There has been a cloud and we come to remove it, as the 
sun in the morning remove the dar[k]nesse of the night. 
Brother C 

The Tree of safety and welfare planted here we confirme 
it. 
Brother C 

As the tree is planted here and confirmed, so we make fast 
all the roots and branches of it, all the brethren of the Five 
Nations and the brethren of Virginia, Maryland, Pensil- 
— the Jerseys, New Yorke, Connecticutt, & New Eng- 
and. 


Brother C 
We wish we may rest in quietnesse under that tree. We 
fill it with new leaves, and wish all that are in the Covenant 


Chain may have the benefite to sitt down quiett under its 
shaddow. 


Brother C 


I do hereby renew the Covenant Chain with all that have 
put their hands in it Virginia, Maryland, Pensilvania, the 
Jerseys, New Yorke, Connecticutt & New England. .. . 


Brother C 

We wish the Cannoes may go to and again in safety that 
the Great King may know what we have here said and that 
we may have an answer. We now have made our word good; 
here is the cup. Then laid down some small bundles of 
bever saying,—It is but small, but is as it were saved out of 
the fire. 

His Excell stood up and said :— 


Brethren. 


I have heard what you have said, and have here renewed 
the Covenant Chain with all the Five Nations the Mohaques, 
Oneydes, Onnondages, Caijouges, and Sinnekes, in behalf 
of the Brethren of this Province, Virginia, Maryland, Pen- 
silvania, the Jerseys, Connecticutt & New England; and I 
assure the Five Nations of his Maj‘ proteccon. I have pro- 
vided for you some victualls and drink to drink the King’s 
health, and in confirmacon thereof that it may last as long 
as the sun & moon endures I give this Belt Wampum. 


The principle Sachim of the Mohaques called—Oheee 
The whole Assembly answered Heeeeee Hogh. 

The Principle Sachim of Oneyde called—Oheee 
The whole Assembly answered Heeeeee Hogh. 

The principle Sachim of Onnondage called—Oheee 
The whole Assembly answered Heeeeee Hogh. 

The principle Sachim of Caijouge called—Oheee. 
The whole Assembly answered Heeeeee Hogh. 

The principle Sachim of Sinneke called—Oheee 
The whole Assembly answered Heeceee Hogh. 


In the evening His Excell. did appoint the principle 
Sachims to meet him at a private conference next morning. 


(Albany, Sept. 17-Oct. 5, 1696; Documents Relating 
to the Colonial History of New York, IV, 235-239 passim. ) 
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Elistory im the Secondary Schools 


The Geographical Basis of American History 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D, DE WITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 


How to Teach Historical Geography. 

How many teachers of history have not 
at some time or another been tempted to 
give way to a feeling of despair at the 
persistent refusal of pupils to consult a 
map in studying their history lessons? 

Have we not all devised scheme after 
seheme to eradicate this fundamental 
weakness? Yet none of them seems to 
work perfectly. With boys and girls in 
large cities especially does the teacher find 
his task extremely difficult. To most city 
children geography is merely a theoretical 
science—artificial highroads and _ highly 
organized methods of transportation re- 
move the necessity for thought about 
means of communication, and _ therefore 
they give but little attention to the subject 
of physiography and’ its influences upon 
the history of a nation. Most teachers, I 
am convinced, approach the subject of his- 
torical geography in the wrong way. They 
attempt at the very beginning to pour into 
the minds of students a mass of unrelated 
geographical information, trusting that 
later in the term the children will recall 
the facts as they are necessary for the 
proper explanation of historical move- 
ments. Instead, physical and _ political 
geography should be developed side by side 
with each other; no fact should be taught 
until the pupil is ready to see its proper 
relatién. It should be understood, there- 
fore, that it is by no means our intention 
‘that any teacher should attempt to present 
all the facts set forth here in the first few 
lessons. The story should unfold only as 
the class follows the progress of the Euro- 
pean nations upon the American continent. 


The Approach to North America and the 
Eastern Coastal Plains. 

The two primary facts in the physiog- 
raphy of any continent are the character 
of its coast line and the situation and char- 
acter of its mountains and valleys. The 
former will determine the extent of its 
communication with the rest of the world; 
the latter, the economic, social and political 
life of its people. Thus it is said of the 
geography of North America: “The most 
important geographical fact in the past 
history of the United States has been their 
location on the Atlantic opposite Europe; 
and the most important geographical fact 
lending a distinctive character to their fu- 
ture history will probably be their location 
on the Pacific opposite Asia.” 

Coming from Europe, the Spaniards, the 
French and the English found a very much 
broken coast line, offering numerous har- 
bors and shelters for their vessels. Because 
of their location in Europe, and because 
they knew of the islands in the Atlantic, 


the Spaniards approached the continent 
from the south, and explored and settled 
in the lands bordering on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The French and the English, on the 
other hand, came from the north and 
entered and explored the gulfs and bays 
of the north. One after another, the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the Bay of Fundy, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Long Island Sound, Delaware 
Bay, Chesapeake Bay, and Albemarle and 
Pamlico Sounds were entered by the 
northern nations. 

At first all three were seeking for a 
passage to India; when finally they discov- 
ered that this passage, for all practical 
purposes, did not exist, they began the 
work of exploiting the resources of the new 
continent, and then the character of the 
coastal plains profoundly affected their 
future history. Stretching away for thou- 
sands of miles from the shore of the Gulf 
of Mexico lay the unbroken plains of the 
Mississippi Valley, and therefore the Span- 
iargs were led further and further inland, 
especially to the west of the river, leaving 
but a slight impression on the history of 
this part of the continent. Somewhat sim- 
ilarly, the French entered the interior 
through the St. Lawrence Valley, which 
offered practically no bars to the progress 
of the explorer, and therefore the French, 
too, spread their civilization thin upon the 
continent. The English, on the other 
hand, began their settlements in the har- 
bors from Massachusetts Bay to Pamlico 
Sound, and in this region the coastal plain 
extends but two or three hundred miles 
inland. Thus from the first the English- 
man was forced to develop his institutions 
within comparatively narrow limits, and 
consequently he settled the country intens- 
ively. 

The Water Routes and the 
Mountain Passes. 


Still, even the English did ultimately find 
their way across the barrier, and it is there- 
fore necessary to study next the character 
of the Appalachian ranges and the roads 
that lead through them to the interior. Of 
the topography of the mountains, the 
teacher need attempt to give his classes 
only the most rudimentary knowledge. 
From the Labrador plateau to the foot hills 
of Alabama, they consist of a series of 
comparatively low parallel ranges, separ- 
ated by numerous longitudinal valleys like 
those which contain the Connecticut and 
the Shenandoah Rivers. The chain is com- 
pletely broken by river systems which 
extend far into the interior in just two 
places. 

In the north, between the Laurentian 
Mountains and the Adirondacks, lies the 
St. Lawrence Valley. Starting at the Gulf, 


the explorer was able to carry his goods 
and chattels up the river in ocean-going 
ships as far as the Lachine Rapids, Here 
he was forced to take to the Indian canoe 
and to the dugout to make his way up the 
stream into the Great Lakes and their tri- 
butaries, From the Great Lakes the road 
to the Mississippi naturally led by easy 
portages from Lake Erie, via French Creek, 
the Muskingum, the Scioto, the Miami, and 
the Wabash into the Ohio and thence to the 
great river. These portages should be indi- 
cated to the class, though, owing to the 
presence of the Iroquois, whom Champlain 
offended early in the seventeenth century, 
the French were unable to use them until 
late in the eighteenth century. Instead 
they were forced to make their way several 
thousand miles inland to the portages 
which led from the western lakes, Michigan 
and Superior, directly to the waters of the 
Mississippi. These canoe routes were num- 
erous; the class should learn, when the oc- 
casion arises, at least three of them. The 
earliest one to be used by Europeans led 
from Lake Michigan through Green Bay 
and the Fox River by a short carry of two 
or three miles into the waters of the Wis- 
consin and thence into the Mississippi. 
This was the route followed by Marquette 
and Joliet in 1673 when they first explored 
the Mississippi. The second road led 
through Lake Superior to its westernmost 
extremity, thence by the St. Louis River 
to the portage which crossed directly to the 
Mississippi. By the end of the seventeenth 
century the third route, down Lake Michi- 
gan to the present sites of Chicago and St. 
Joseph, Mich., and thence by waterways 
and portages to the upper waters of the 
Illinois, was used more extensively than 
either of the others, 

The second great road from the coast 
inland lies through the valley of the Hud- 
son and the Mohawk and thence by port- 
ages into the waters of Lake Ontario. This 
road was, however, little used till late in 
the eighteenth century, owing to the pres- 
ence of the Iroquois. Once it was com- 
pletely opened it became the greatest of all 
the highroads. Instead, the English discov- 
ered for themselves the trails leading 
through the mountains: (1) that from the 
upper waters of the Susquehanna and its 
tributary, the Juniata, by Indian trails and 
wood roads to the Allegheny and the Ohio; 
(2) the road up the Potomac, through the 
mountains to the upper waters of the 
Youghiogheny and the Monongahela; (3) 
the way up the James and the Roanoke, 
thence through the Virginia and North Car- 
olina mountains into the sources of the 
Kanawah, the Clinch, and the Holston. All 
these roads led ultimately into the Ohio, 
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and therefore it was along that river that 
the great struggle for the interior of the 
continent was waged between the English 
and the French in the eighteenth century. 
Later, too, in the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
these paths were used by the American set- 
tlers who created the States north and 
south of the Ohio River. Still later the 
numerous canals and railroads which now 
earry our commerce from the interior to 
the coast were constructed along these nat- 
ural highroads. Thus the teacher will have 
the opportunity to review several times 
these geographical facts of primary import- 
ance. 
The Trans-Mississippi Trails. 

Only in the nineteenth century did the 
white man begin to make frequent use of 
the roads beyond the Mississippi. Here 
nature offered no difficulties except the lack 
of suitable water supply, but the Indians 
were more than ordinarily hostile. Across 
the vast plains to the foot of the Rocky 


Mountains th trapper, the hunter, and the 
settler, might wander without let or hin- 
drance. In the west the canoe was seldom 
used; instead the voyager carried his goods 
on pack ponies and in wagons. Two great 
roads led through this level wilderness. 
The one to the south (the Santa Fé Trail) 
started at the point where the Missouri 
bends to the north and kept off to the 
southwest till it reached the Arkansas 
River. Then it followed the river up to the 
foot hills of the Rockies, where it bore off 
sharply to the south to Santa Fé in New 
Mexico, Thence the trader who desired to 
make his way to the coast had his choice 
of routes: he might follow a trail leading 
to the northwest coming out ultimately at 
Los Angeles, or he might continue down the 
Rio Grande, crossing the divide into the 
valley of the Gila River, and end his jour- 
ney at San Diego. The northern route (the 
Oregon Trail) also started at the Missouri, 
bearing off to the northwest till it struck 
the Platte River. Then it followed the 


Platte to its source, crossed the mountains 
by South Pass and ultimately divided, one 
road leading north along the Snake River 
into Oregon, the other leading south along 
the Humboldt into California. Both these 
great western trails, also, have become the 
lines along which were built several of the 
great American railroads. 


Bibliography. 
Far and away the best book for the stu- 
dent who desires further information on 
this subject is Ellen C. Semple’s “ Amer- 


ican History in Its Geographic Relations.” 
Less interesting, though also valuable, is 


Albert P. Brigham’s “Geographic Influ- 
ences in American History.’ Besides 


these, the first chapters in Farrand’s 
“ Basis of American History,” the Introduc- 
tion to Volume IV of Winsor’s “ Narrative 
and Critical History of America,’ and 
selected chapters in Shaler’s “ United 
States” are recommended for supplement- 
ary reading. 


Why We in America Study English History 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D., DE WITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 


The Scope of the Course. 


At the beginning cf another year’s work, 
we may, well devote a little time to a few 
moments’ retrospect and to an examination 
of the field that lies before us. The first 
two weeks of the school year, the weeks 
in September, are necessarily given over to 
laying foundations. If by the end of the 
month the teacher has succeeded in famil- 
iarizing his class with the essential fea- 
tures of British physical geography, with 
the outlines of prehistoric conditions in the 
island, and with the conditions which char- 
acterized the period of the Roman occupa- 
tion, he has accomplished all that can be 
expected. What these conditions are we 
need not repeat in this article. They were 
indicated a year ago in the first number of 
Tue History Teacwer’s MaGazine. This 
year we shall devote our first article to a 
discussion of the purpose of the entire 
course in English history—the plan which 
the teacher should have before him when 
he begins his work with a class of second- 
ary students. 


The island of Britain faces two conti- 


nents. To the south and east lies Europe; 
to the west, across the Atlantic lies 
Americe. In consequence, the American 


student of English history must inevi- 
tably interest himself in two phases of 
English history. First, he must learn to 
know the connection between English insti- 
tutions and similar institutions on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Second, he must study 
English history so as to discover the origin 
of the civilization which surrounds him in 
his own country. Neither the one nor the 
other’ can be neglected, though we in 
America are primarily concerned in discov- 
ering the origin of our own institutions. 


Continental Influences in English History. 


From the continent of Europe came ‘the 
five races which have successively con- 
trolled the island of Britain—the Celt, the 
Roman, the Anglo-Saxon, the Dane, and the 
Norman. Each race has left its impress 
upon the island, though the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Norman institutions alone are still 
distinctly visible in modern English his- 
tory. From the Anglo-Saxon, the modern 
Englishman derives ‘first of all that impal- 
pable thing, his distinctive race character- 
istics. Second, the basis of his language is 
Anglo-Saxon; and, third, his local institu- 
tions have their origin among these purely 
Germanic Upon these three 
things, therefore, the teacher should lay 


ancestors. 


most stress in working over this period 
with his classes. Many of us offend in this 
period; we devote far too much time to the 
study of Anglo-Saxon dynasties, far too 
little to these essential institutions. 


In the next period England receives from 
the continent, through its Norman con- 
querors, those two most characteristic of 
medieval institutions, the feudal 
and the Roman Catholic Church organiza- 
But even in Norman times, in spite 
of the continental interests of its kings, 
England retains a large share of its insu- 
larity. One other great movement in medi- 
eval history reacts profoundly on the island 
—the Crusades. Under Richard I and under 
Prince Edward, afterward Edward I, the 
English took part in these great religious 
and military pilgrimages and in conse- 
quence England received its share of the 
medieval commerce and medieval culture 
which resulted from them. 


system 


tion. 


The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
are the centuries of the great wars with the 


French—episodes in English history which 
resulted in no permanent changes in Eng- 
lish institutions, unless we attribute to 
them the growth of the power of the Com- 
mons. In the sixteenth century, for the 
last time, England receives a strong cul- 
tural impulse from the continent; first in 
the revival of interest in secular learning; 
the so-called Renaissance, and then in the 
great religious revival which resulted in the 
Reformation. 

In later centuries England has been more 
and more the leader both in political expers 
iments and in economic history. Especially 
during the last two centuries is it true that 
England has been in every way the dom- 
inant nation in Europe. Her political insti- 
tutions have been copied by almost every 
continental nation; her industries have fur- 
nished them with many of their commod- 
ities, and her colonial system has been a 
source of constant envy to most of them. 


The Reaction of English Civilization 

on America. 

No teacher may honestly neglect any of 
the things that we have thus far 
tioned. To them he will probably want to 
add others that seem to him important. 
Nevertheless, his primary interest in teach- 
ing English history should ever be to 
indicate clearly to his classes the develop- 
ment of those institutions which have 
affected American civilization. First among 
these, we are all agreed, are the English 
political institutions—the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon system of self-government. Earliest 
in point of time among these is the form 
of local government developed in England, 
the township system which had its origin 
in Anglo-Saxon times and which has per- 
sisted in modified form own to the pres- 
ent day both in England and in America. 
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Still more important, however, in the life 
of both nations has been the system of 
central representative government, and the 
teacher should insist that his classes mas- 
ter completely the history of the origin and 
the growth of parliament; its composition, 
its powers, its duties and its privileges. 
Indeed, from the middle of the thirteenth 
century down to the present time the his- 
tory of representative government in Eng- 
land might well be made the central theme 
in the study of English history. Supple- 
mentary the history of the 
growth of the freedom of the Anglo-Saxon 
citizen from oppressive regulations on the 
part of the government. 

Next in importance to the system of self- 
government we should place the English 
legal system, England alone of all the 
European nations still preserves its original 
Germanic legal system—the system of the 
Common Law; and from England the sys- 
tem was introduced almost unaltered into 
the American colonies, and remains to 
this day in a large degree the basis of 
our jurisprudence. Besides the Common 
Law, England’s system of judicial pro- 
cedure is distinctive—the jury _ trial, 
the system of writs and processes, the 


The Fall of the 


BY DANIEL 


Some Difficulties Involved in Introducing 
the Medieval Period. 


It is hardly necessary to remind the con- 
scientious teacher of the importance of a 
good beginning in a course in history. The 
difficulties involved in introducing the 
block of history which stretches on from 
the fall of Rome, or the coronation of 
Charlemagne to the Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation are comparable in importance and 
perplexity only to those attending the pre- 
sentation of the course in ancient history. 
If the date 800 A.D. be selected to mark 
the real beginning of the period, as is sug- 
gested in such courses as those prepared 
by the Committee of Seven and the com- 
mittee of the New England History Teach- 
ers’ Association, the class is at once con- 
fronted by a set of conditions which de- 
mand considerable explanation before they 
can be either understood or appreciated. 
The facts which are thrust at them are so 
intimately associated with the past that 
they find it difficult to pick up the threads 
of the story and follow it intelligently. 
Few teachers have stood before their 
classes in European history without having 
given much time and thought to the ques- 
tion of how far back into the past they 
should delve in order properly to intro- 
duce their students to the work in hand. 

If the history curriculum of the par- 
ticular school was as logically arranged as 
the work of the two committees to whom 
reference has been made, the instruction 
given in the course in ancient history 
would enable a class to grasp with more 
or less facility the trend of events in this 


to this is 


methods of indictment, the bench, the court 
and administrative officials, the sheriff, the 
coroner, the constable, are native in no 
other country, or at least have long since 
gone out of existence. Teaching a class 
about these things ought not to be difficult 
except that their history is obscure and 
often hard to trace. That the story of 
their growth will interest the American boy 
and girl is obvious; are they not institu- 
tions with which they are already familiar? 

Third, I should place as of importance 
to the American student the study of the 
history of the English language and litera- 
ture, and of social institutions and usages. 
The English language and English litera- 
ture belong to the Americans at least as 
much as they do to the English; and boys 
and girls alike will be interested in study- 
ing English social life because most of the 
customs are, in modified forms, still com- 
mon to both natiors. To give but a single 
example—the English and the American 
alone of all nations have in all times 
devoted a large part of their leisure to the 
pursuit of outdoor athletic games and com- 
petitions. 

Finally, the English industrial and com- 
mercial systems are the models for the 


new period. The instructor, however, is 
confronted by a condition and not by a 
theory. The student before him may not 
have had any grounding whatsoever in an- 
cient history; or again so little time may 
have been devoted to the period between 
476 and 800 A.D. that his knowledge is of 
the most hazy and fragmentary sort, offer- 
ing a most insecure basis on which to 
rest new facts. However saturated he may 
be with the facts as to the rise and fall 
of Greece and Rome, it is highly desirable 
that some time be devoted at the begin- 
ning of the course in European history to 
a review of the interval between 395 or 
476 and 800. 


It is of course from one point of view a 
period of the “kites and crows,” and this 
aspect of the interval has undoubtedly 
been impressed upon the student as he has 
followed the fortunes of Rome to her final 
fall. It is to be hoped, however, that he 
has looked farther into the future and has 
realized that it is something more than the 
breaking up of a vast empire. Although 
Europe became a vast, seething melting 
pot, out of this there were ultimately to 
arise new states and another empire. It is 
doubtful if the secondary student, on 
reaching the vear 800 in his study of an- 
cient history, appreciates what Charle- 
magne had really accomplished, or what 
this date meant in the development of the 
new Europe. Its significance may be ever 
so clear to the teacher; it is somehow or 
other lost upon the student, no matter how 
much may have been said about it. About 
all the student has appreciated is the fact 


industrial and commercial systems of 
America. In both countries industrialism 
has developed along very much the same 
lines. Even to this day the factory sys- 
tem, the corporate undertaking of manu- 
facture, and the trade-union are far more 
prevalent in England and in America than 
they are on the continent of Europe. On 
the continent, even now, industrialism still 
partakes somewhat of the character of 
paternalism, or else a tendency toward the 
socialization of industry has superseded it. 
And in commerce and transportation the 
same thing is true. In England and in 
America commerce results largely from the 
effort of the individual—English and Amer- 
ican steamship lines and railroads, for in- 
stance, are owned and controlled by indi- 
viduals, largely independent of government 
assistance and of government regulation. 
On the continent they are either owned or 
strictly controlled by the government, 

These four things, then, the English sys- 
tem of self-government, their system of 
legal practice, their language, literature 
and social customs, and their economic sys- ~ 
tem are the things upon which the Ameri- 
can teacher of English history should place 
his emphasis, 


Old Roman Empire and Rise of the New 


C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


that at last the downward tendencies have 
been arrested; after so much chaos and 
confusion, a new empire has been created; 
and much that was Roman har at last sur- 
vived, mingled, however, with much that 
was German, As was brought out in an 
earlier article,* the year 800 may well 
afford an opportunity for retrospect as well 
as prospect; but a keener appreciation of 
its significance is attained the more con- 
versant the student has become with the 
preceding three and a quarter centuries. 


The Barbarian Invasions. 

Obviously this period from 395 to 800 is 
not to be presented with all its intricate 
details. Let the teacher begin by calling 
attention, as do so many of the better 
summaries, e. g.. Bemont and Monod, Em- 
erton, and Robinson, to the extent of the 
Roman Empire in the middle of the fourth 
century, giviug to the class, or securing 
from them, if that be possible. a brief 
résumé of its organization. This work 
should begin and end with the map, which 
should be kept constantly before the class. 
The boundaries of this ancient world 
should be so clearly fixed in the mind of 
the student that he can place them on 
paper if need be. This accomplished, let 
the instructor call attention to the fact 
that as this empire dissolves the more re- 
mote portions will be the first to fall away. 
Now they are ready to fix the names and 
location of the barbarian neighbors of this 
empire. This may be assigned as a lesson 
if a map is accessible which will show 
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clearly the line-up of these people along 
the Rhine Danube frontier. (Such a map 
is often to be found in the text-book for 
Roman history. There are good maps in 
. Thatcher’s “Short History of Medieval 
Europe,” pp. 8-9; Munro’s “ Middle Ages,” 
p- 1, and Robinson’s “ History of Western 
Europe,” pp. 26, 27, 31, 71.) When they 
have mastered this part of the work, they 
should proceed to the study of the map of 
Europe in 476, noting which of these bar- 
barian tribes had secured a foothold on 
what was once Roman soil, and just what 
portion they have occupied. This may fur- 
nish material for another class exercise, or 
may be combined with the first problem. 
The order in which these people migrated 
to their new homes, their perplexing move- 
ments up and down the length and breadth 
of Europe, and the territories which they 
overran in transit, can perhaps best be 
fixed in mind by the preparation of a table 
giving the name of each migrating nation. 
the significant dates, the origin and course 
taken, the place of final settlement, and 
prominent leaders. (Care should be taken 
to arrange these movements in chronolog- 
ical order.) 

This table may be supplemented and 
these movements made more clear and 
realistic by a diagram or time-chart con- 
structed on cross-ruled (codrdinate) paper, 
on which the division lines represent dec- 
ades and centuries, and the period of activ- 
ity of each nation is shown by colored 
bands or lines continuing over the decade 
lines for the proper period. 


The First 


BY DANIEL C. 


The Problem of Correlation. 


The average student upon entering the 
high school or academy from the grammar 
grades finds some difficulty in adjusting 
himself to his new environment. It often 
means his first introduction to the depart- 
mental system. His schedule of work may 
not be so difficult so far as the number and 
the character of the studies go, but it takes 
on a new meaning from the fact that these 
subjects are divided among as many teach- 
ers. Although the modern tendency in the 
grades just below the high school is toward 
the partial adoption of the departmental 
system, there is always some one teacher to 
whom the pupil feels a direct responsibility 
for his entire program. This teacher not 
only gives him instruction in one or more 
subjects, but also keeps in close touch with 
all his work. Too often she becomes the 
staff upon which he leans constantly for 
support. There is no one in the high 
school who bears the same relation to the 
student in spite of recent efforts put forth 
in that direction. The elementary teachers 
are not primarily specialists; in fact, very 
few can be classed as such; and again, their 
work is so arranged that they could hardly 
become such if they would. Consequently, 
their attitude toward the work of the pupil 


The knowledge acquired by the student 
may now be tested by placing an outline 
map in his hands and letting him trace 
these movements for himself. 


The Rise of the New Empire. 

Now that the student has seen how the 
Roman world was parcelled out among 
these people issuing from the forests of 
Germany and the plains of the Volga, he 
is ready for the final introductory theme, 
the rise of the new Rome. The following 
sub-topics indicate the line of thought 
which may be followed: 


1. Theodoric and the Ostrogothic at- 
tempt at the restoration of Rome, 489-526. 

2. Justinian and the Eastern Empire’s 
struggle for the West, 527-565. 

3. The Mohammedan peril, 622-732. 

4. Rise and influence of the papacy. 

5. Charlemagne and the restoration of 
the Empire of the West, 800. 


The success of Theodorie in building up 
a new power in the West furnishes an 
excellent basis for following the more 
definite efforts to revive the Western Em- 
pire, or to restore the old Roman Empire, 
which marked the work of Justinian and 
Charlemagne. The sub-topic calls again for 
a careful study of the map. The class may 
reasonably be expected to indicate the ex- 
tent of Theodoric’s possessions and the 
principal barbarian kingdom in the West 
in 526. 

These same topics may also Serve in pre- 
senting the closing scenes in the history of 
Rome. In that case, however, the empha- 


sis is upon a different idea. As we follow 
the fortunes of the Roman Empire through 
these troublous times, our interest is pri- 
marily in its decline and fall and in what 
survived of Roman culture and _ govern- 
ment; and through what mediums this 
culture, or portions of it, filtered down to 
later times. The point of view is some- 
what different as we prepare the student 
for the study of the Middle Ages. Our in- 
terest now centers about the elements 
which enter into this new empire and the 
new ideas which are to mold and shape the 
culture of medieval Europe. It is not 
merely the survival of the old, but the 
creation of the new that fixes our atten- 
tion. Thus the new races, with their char- 
acteristic traits, and especially the rise and 
influence of the Christian Church, call for 
detailed treatment. 


References. 


Larger maps to illustrate the wanderings 
of the barbarians may be found in the 
atlases of Putzger (No. 13), and Dow 
(Nos. 4-6). The classical atlas published 
by Ginn & Co. contains a very elaborate 
map by Keith Johnston, entitled Europe 
showing the general direction of the bar- 
barian inroads on the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Besides the works of Bemont and 
Monod, “ Medieval Europe.” and Emerton, 
“Tntroduction to the Middle Ages,” the 
following books will be found helpful: 
Seignobos’ “ History of Medieval and Mod- 
ern Civilization.” and Church, “ The Begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages.” 


Week in the Ancient History Class 


KNOWLTON, PH.D., BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


is often very different from that of their 
co-workers in the academic field. When the 
student enters the high school he is sud- 
denly thrown upon his own responsibility, 
and, to make matters worse, instead of 
occupying the enviable and top-lofty posi- 
tion of a member of a prospective gradu- 
ating class, finds himself a humble citizen 
in a new and strange realm, If the school 
is located in a city, he seems lost in the 
very numbers which go to make up the 
entering class. 

He does ‘not entirely recover from the 
shock of these new experiences and really 
“find himself” in a great many instances 
until well on toward the end of his second 
year. In many cases it too often happens 
that he never fairly weathers these trying 
circumstances. If he does not drop out of 
school in the middle, or at the end of the 
year, he drags out a weary existence to the 
end of the second year. His school days are 
over; it is one more case of the survival 
of the fittest. 

This problem of correlating the work of 
the high and grammar grades is one that 
has attracted much attention from educa- 
tors, and justly so. It is beyond the prov- 
ince of this article to go into the why’s and 
wherefore’s of the situation except as they 


pertain directly to the teaching of ancient 
history. This course is usually given in the 
first or second year, and is the student’s 
first introduction to the subject. The 
teacher of history must not only bear in 
mind these general conditions which have 
been sketched in the opening paragraphs, 
but he must also have a clear conception of 
the goal toward which he is aiming in pre- 
senting this new material. As development 
is the constant and uniform endeavor of 
the various educative processes, it naturally 
follows that the first high school course in 
history should represent a step beyond 
what has been taken in the elementary 
school. This does not mean an abrupt and 
radical change of method. The student’s 
previous training should be taken into ac- 
count, and he should, if possible, be gradu- 
ally led out into a new method of viewing 
facts and handling material. This is the 
golden ideal which the instructor often 
finds mos difficult of attainment. A few 
simple warnings based upon experience may 
serve to smooth out some of the difficulties 
attending the path of the instructor in the 
opening weeks, and may at the same time 
throw some light upon the problem before 
the teacher. 


The first would be for the teacher to go 
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slowly. He should be satisfied to cover 
very little ground the first few weeks. One 
New York City high school, in its sugges- 
tions to the teachers of Greek history, in- 
sists that one recitation in six be given to 
teaching the student how to study. This is 
good advice, as all who have tried it will 
testify. The pupil should be taught famil- 
iarity with the text-book and how to dig 
out of it the information’ which he is ex- 
pected to bring to the class, This can best 
be accomplished by “ making haste slowly.” 
In presenting the first few lessons it is a 
good plan to keep the books open in the 
class room, using them as a medium to 
illustrate the method to be pursued in the 
weeks to come. 


The instructor should at the same time 
try to make clear just what is expected. 
Here lies one of the greatest difficulties 
from the standpoint of both teacher and 
student. To the average boy or girl his- 
tory means a collection of stories, and the 
student seizes with avidity and delivers 
with great gusto and fluency such incidents 
as Horatius at the bridge or Leonidas at 
Thermopyle. Ask him, however, any ques- 
tion about these events which does not in- 
volve pure narration or description, and he 
looks at you in bewilderment. If you fail 
to give him the opportunity of a three to 
five-minute recitation on a given topic, he 
becomes discouraged and thinks he has had 
no opportunity to display his knowledge. 
What he must learn is that it is not so 
much the fact that is important as its 
bearing on other facts—the use to which it 
may be put. This is a hard lesson, and one 
should not be discouraged if it is not read- 
iy grasped, for in it lies the key to his 
future success as a student of history. It 
is possible to illustrate this great truth for 
the pupil by devoting considerable time to 
the pages in the text-book which ordinarily 
go under the caption of introduction. They 
are rightly so named, for it is important in 
this first course that certain points be 
grasped before beginning the study of the 
Oriental world. 


What is History? 

These elementary considerations have to 
do primarily with the answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What is history?” The following 
outline is suggested. This may be put in 
the hands of the student, or simply serve 
as a guide to the teacher: 


Introduction. 


a. History. 
1. Definition. 
2. Subdivisions. 
b. Antiquity of man. 
c. Great bequests of prehistoric man. 
d. Classification and distribution of races. 
e. The historic races. 
f. Relation of geography to history. 
1. Area. 
2. Temperature. 
3. Rainfall, and 
4..Land configuration as factors in 
the development of great states. 


g. Earliest centers of civilization. 
1. Nile and Tigris-Euphrates River 
valleys. 
2. Mediterranean basin. 
3. Geographic conditions as an ex- 
planation. 


The theme would then be presented in 
the following fashion. This is a new sub- 
ject, and a definition is therefore necessary. 
Will some one suggest one? Does the text- 
book contain one? Let some one state it, or 
read from the book any reference bearing 
directly upon the question. We finally 
focus upon a brief definition on the order of 
the following, “ History is the story of the 
life of civilized man.” This definition, how- 
ever. suggests three questions: (1) When 
does man’s history begin? (2) With whom 
does it begin? (3) Where does it begin? 
In other words, there is the question of the 
time, the people, and the place. 


(1) The time. The definition raises the 
question as to whether man’s history be- 
gins with his appearance on the earth. 
This opens the whole subject of prehistoric 
man and the relation of this period to the 
historic period. The instructor now calls 
attention to the word civilized in the defin- 
ition, and the class is forced to the con- 
clusion that man’s history begins at a cer- 
tain stage in his development. Our study 
of the material in the text-book leads to 
the conclusion that man’s history begins 
when he has developed a language and 
when he has learned how to use fire and 
how to domesticate plants and animals. If 
his progress stops here he cannot be said 
to have a history. In other words, these 
are the assets with which man’s real his- 
torical development begins. Difficulty is 
experienced in fixing the time when this 
point was reached, but, referring again to 
the text-book, the class finds the dates 4000 
or 5000 B.C. 

History, then. covers the time from 5000 
B.C. to the present, or approximately 7000 
years. Subdivisions of the subject are rec- 
ognized for two reasons: (1) convenience 
in studying the subject, as it is difficult to 
cover so long a period at once; (2) the 
peculiar characteristics which mark these 
periods. Among those calling for emphasis 
at this point are the different theaters upon 
which the historic drama is enacted and the 
different peoples who carry the leading 
parts. The theater of ancient history is 
restricted to the Mediterranean basin, with 
the Greeks and Romans as the principal 
actors; the theater of medieval history is 
transferred to Central Europe and the 
eastern shores of the Atlantic. In 1492 the 
curtain rises on a new scene, the Eldorado 
of the West. Care should be taken to 
bring out the fact that the importance 
of a given period is not to be gauged by the 
time involved. 

(2) The people. The way has already 
been prepared for answering the second 
part of our query. Considerable space is 
usually devoted in the introductory chapter 
of the text-book to the various races of 


men. This material may now be utilized. 
Obviously history does not concern itself 
with every single human unit from the be- 
ginning of time. There are certain races or 
divisions of mankind who have been the 
chief factors in shaping the world’s develop- 
ment. 


(3) The place. The geography of the 
ancient world finally fixes our attention. 
An opportunity is afforded the instructor 
at the very outset of showing the close 
connection between geography and the 
world’s development, and the necessity, es- 
pecially in studying ancient history, of 
paying strict attention to geographical fac- 
tors. The student should be impressed by 
the fact that it was a single river basin, or 
at most two such river basins, in which 
man first began to attain a high degree of 
development; and that, even after this 
rather circumscribed area had been passed, 
for something more than twenty-five hun- 
dred years, the history of the human race 
was confined to the Mediterranean basin. 


Ample material will probably be found in 
the text-book for the development of this 
line of thought, and a splendid opportunity 
is afforded the teacher of vivifying and 
making interesting and pertinent facts 
which at first sight seem to be utterly de- 
void of interest. A real interest is aroused 
in the text-book, and the possibilities in- 
volved in a given set of facts begin to 
dawn, even though it be but dimly, on the 
mind of the student. The more thoroughly 
conversant the teacher has become with the 
text-book, and the greater the care which 
he has exercised in separating its wheat 
from its chaff, the more successful will be 
the class presentation of the subject. Much 
time and energy will be saved later if the 
instructor secures the interest and close 
attention of the class during these opening 
recitations. 


INDIAN TREATIES—FRONTISPIECE. 


The text of Indian treaties given on 
pages 11 and 12, may be well illustrated 
by the cut printed on the first page of the 
cover of this number of the Macazrne, 
which shows the signatures of Indian 
chiefs. This document, with the permission 
of the publishers, is reproduced from Vol. 
II, p. 272, of “The History of North 
America.” edited by Guy Carleton Lee and 
Francis Newton Thorpe, and published by 
George Barrie and Sons, Philadelphia. Vol. 
IT, entitled “ The Indians of North America 
in Historie Times,” is the work of Cyrus 
Thomas, in conference with W. J. McGee. 
The document is a facsimile of an Indian 
receipt for the sum of ten thousand dollars 
paid to the Six Nations by the Penns. 
Under the terms of the treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix, in 1768, the Indian boundary wae 
pushed back to the Ohio River. The pay- 
ment receipted for in the document was a 
part of the money guaranteed to the Six 
Nations by the colonies interested in the 
treaty. 


In the preface to Robinson and Beard’s 
“ Development of Modern Europe” the def- 
inite aim of the work is set forth to be 
“to enable the reader to catch up with his 
own times; to read intelligently the foreign 
news in the morning paper; to know the 
attitude of Leo XIII toward the Social 
Democrats, even if he has forgotten that 
of Innocent: III toward the Albigenses.” 
This should be the aim of all teaching of 
modern history, if indeed, it is not also the 
proper purpose in all teaching of history. 
The chief criterion of the relative import- 
ance of historical facts is the extent to 
which they explain the world in which we 
now live. For example, the Egyptian cal- 
endar, om account of its direct connection 
with our own, is historically of greater con- 
sequence than the names of the ancient 
deities of the Nile valley which are no- 
where worshipped now. If it is desirable 
that text-books in history help the reader 
to understand his own time, it is obvious 
that if the text-book in use does not come 
quite down to the present, a way should 
be found to bridge the gap. If it be ad- 
mitted that a pupil should be as familiar 
with Bismarck or Cavour as with Charles 
Martel or Edward the Confessor, it natur- 
ally follows that when he finishes his 
course he should be no stranger to such 
names as Asquith, Briand and Albert I of 
Belgium. The student who followed a 
course in modern history the past school 
year should not have been allowed to finish 
it without knowing something at least 
about the separation of Church and State 
in,France, the independence of Norway, the 
Second Hague Conference, the Algeciras 
Conference, the passage of the epoch-mak- 
ing budget by the British Parliament, the 
recent revolution in Turkey, and the forma- 
tion of the Union of South Africa. These 
events have all occurred since most of the 
text-books in use were issued. An exam- 
ination of five widely-used books, which 
treat of modern European history, and of 
three simjlar books on English history, give 
1903 as an average date for clos- 
‘Marpative. The earliest of them 
closes with/1900 and the latest with 1907. 


j In hig/own classes in modern history the 
| writer has been accustomed to bring the 
narrative down to the very month in which 
the advance work ends by requiring the 
pupils to take notes upon talks given by 
him. The note-book thus serves for the 
pupil as a supplementary text upon the 
|; most recent events. The work, which is 
| done with third-year high school pupils 
,and covers European history from the 
Peace of Westphalia to the present 
‘time (with special emphasis vpon Eng- 
land}. is so planned that the class is 
brought well into the nineteenth century 
by the end of Februcry. When the text 
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upon any country or topic is finished, the 
story is then brought up to date by the 
teacher’s talk on the subject. About the 
first of March, work is begun by the class 
which is designed to help them “to read 
intelligently the foreign news in the morn- 
ing paper.” Once a week each pupil hands 
in the most significant newspaper item he 
has been able to find, with a written com- 
ment upon it. In his comment the pupil 
explains the item in its historical relations. 
He furnishes the historical facts without 
which it would be meaningless to the 
reader, or connects it with the past by a 
suitable statement. On the day set aside 
for this work the teacher comments on the 
selections and the pupils’ work which was 
handed in the preceding week. Of course 
there is a good deal of crudity in the work 
done by boys and girls of sixteen or seven- 
teen years, but it is interesting. and the 
writer believes that it accomplishes its pur- 
pose to a good degree. 

It is evident that the gathering, sifting 
and arranging of the material for covering 
the period between the point where the 
text-book ends and the present moment is 
very time consuming. The articles which 
the writer, as Editor of the Department of 
Current History, has furnished for this 
magazine during the past year have been 
intended primarily as an aid to teachers who 
wish to bring their teaching up to date, It 
is proposed to continue from time to time 
the same sort of articles so that after the 
lapse of a few years the files of Tur His- 
TORY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE will contain in 
accessible and usable form the story of the 
progress of events between the time when 
the texts in the hands of any teacher or 
class end their story and the then present. 
The articles will necessarily be more dis- 
connected than a continuous account. The 
purpose will be to state briefly, but with 
proper elucidation, after the course of 
events has reached a somewhat definite 
period, just what important things have 
happened. At the same time the narrative 
will be kept constantly as nearly up to 
date as possible. 
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The Teaching of Recent History 


BY JOHN HAYNES, PH.D, DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOPL, BOSTON, MASS. 


MAKING HISTORY FOR HISTORY 
TEACHERS. 


BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN, 
Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City, 

It is a very great pleasure to accept the 
editor’s invitation to consider with teachers 
of history certain history-making steps that 
are now being taken in New York City and 
other American cities. For I am among 
those who believe that history teachers will 
enjoy their work more in proportion as they 
see direct benefits from it in the application 
of history lessons to every-day problems. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research has 
for the past year sent out over two hundred 
bulletins on school management, municipal 
efficiency, physical welfare of school chil- 
dren, ete.. to over 500 superintendents of 
schools. It was part of a plan of Miss 
Dorothy Whitney “for making known 
everywhere and getting done everywhere 
what is known to be needed everywhere ” 
for the welfare of children. 

We believe that the best possible teachers 
of civics are official actions, and that the 
best way to apply history is to get people 
to see the truth about to-day. 

Next October New York City’s officials 
are to give an exhibit which will undoubt- 
edly be used by teachers of civics and his- 
tory as an object lesson or laboratory for 
their classes. It is to be called a Budget 
Exhibit, and will show by all means known 
to photography, charts, ete.: (1) what de- 
partments want to do and to spend in 1911; 
(2) what departments have saved in 1910; 
(3) what permanent improvements are in 
progress or planned, such as parks, school 
buildings, ete.; (4) what betterments of 
method have been made or are planned. 

The chairman of the committee in charge 
is Mr. Robert B. MacIntyre, acting for 
Comptroller Prendergast, 280 Broadway. 
Teachers wishing budget literature should 
write to Mr. McIntyre or to the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. At the present time 
Boston, Pittsburgh. and Chicago are seri- 
ously considering similar exhibits. Teachers 
will find suggestions which may be used in 
working out miniature exhibits at least for 
the expenses, work and plans of local 
schools or universities. 
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Literature 


HENRY L. CANNON, Editor. 


The aim of this department will be to 
glean from our current periodical litera- 
ture whatever may be of most interest to 
the student and teacher of history. So 
many historical articles of value appear in 
other than our strictly’ historical maga- 
zines, often in such unexpected places, and 
even under such misleading titles, that un- 
less one has adequate facilities and then sets 
himself seriously about the business of 
searching for this material, he has little 
chance of ever seeing it. By means of the 
active codperation of the members of the 
Stanford course for advanced students on 


Current Historical Literature it is hoped. 


that a reasonably careful search may be 
kept up and trustworthy results secured 
to be presented in this department from 
month to month with such fulness as our 
space permits. All the fields of history 
will be covered according as they receive 
treatment in the magazines. Special effort 
will be made to record the important arti- 
cles of each preceding month. All commun- 
ications containing desired data will be 
cordially welcomed and should be addressed 
to the associate editor, Box 999, Stanford 
University, Cal. 

—* The Slave Trade in the Spanish Col- 
onies of America, The Assiento.” by G. 
Scelle, in the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, July. 

—* The Boeotian League,” by G. W. Bots- 
ford. in the Political Science Quarterly, 
June. 

— America’s Debt to Beaumarchais,” by 
John Preston Beecher, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, August. 

—In the Nation for July 21 is to be 
found a complete bibliography of the pub- 
lished writings of the late William Graham 
Sumner; also a list of the publications of 
Martin Andrew Sharp Hume, the authority 
on the sixteenth century relations of Spain 
and England. 

—Under the title “Living Expenses of 
Medieval Europe,” the Retiew of Reviews 
for August gives significant extracts from 
the series of articles of Viscount Georges 
d’Avenal in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

—‘ Talks with a Great Teacher.” by Pro- 
fessor J. Pease Norton (World’s Work, 
August) deals with “Intimate hours with 
the late Professor William Graham Sum- 
ner. of Yale.” The topics are: The greaest 
men of to-day, the future of the republic, 
socialism, Roosevelt, race suicide, “ protec- 
tionism,” divorce. An appreciation of Pro- 
fessor Sumner appeared in the Yale Review 
for May. 

—In the Atlantic Monthly for August 
Guglielmo Ferrero has a brief article on 
“ American Characteristics,” in which he 
discusses the close parallelism of the pub- 
lie donations of the rich in modern America 
and ancient Greece and Rome. He justifies 


our use of the injunction by reason of our 
frequent elections of magistrates, in both 
of which points we differ from Europeans 
and approach the ancient world. “A thor- 
ough study of ancient history is an excel- 
lent preparation for entering speedily into 
the spirit of American institutions; and, 
conversely, living in America, or at least 
knowing it thoroughly, ought to be an ex- 
cellent preparation for the study of ancient 
history.” 

In Bulletin, 1910, No. 1, of the 
Bureau of Education Professor Arley B. 
Show discusses “The Movement for Re- 
form in the Teaching of Religion in the 
Public Schools of Saxony.” The investiga- 
tion impresses one afresh with the moral 
and spiritual earnestness of the German 
people and their splendid devotion to the 
progress of popular education. In this time 
when our own educational thought is be- 
ginning to take more serious concern for 
the demands of moral training in the 
schools, we have much to learn from the 
comprehensive and well-grounded ideals of 
our German neighbors.” 


—‘The Journal of Race Development,” 
of which the initial number appeared in 
July, under the auspices of Clark Univers- 
ity, “offers itself as a forum for the discus- 
sion of the problems which relate to the 
progress of races and states generally con- 
sidered backward in their standards of 
civilization.” “The subjects treated will 
cover the whole field of a people’s life— 
government, education, religion, industry 
and social conditions. The races and states 
which will be most frequently discussed, 
will be those of India, the Near East, 
Africa and the Far East—excepting Japan. 
whose civilization is on a_ substantial 
equality with that of the nations of the 
West.” Editors: Dr. George H. Blakeslee, 
President G. Stanley Hall. Contributing 
editors: David P. Barrows, Franz Boas, 
William I. Chamberlain, William Curtis 
Farabee, A. F, Griffiths. Frank H. Hankins, 
J. W. Jenks, George Heber Jones, George 
Trumbull Ladd, Payson J. Treat, Frederick 
W. Williams. 

—*Greek Thought and Greek Life,” in 
the Edinburgh Review for July, while pri- 
marily devoted to a criticism of Professor 
Mahaffy’s latest work, “What Have the 
Greeks Done for Modern Civilisation? ” also 
accomplishes the important task of expos- 
ing that uncritical kind of scholarship that 
can see only the influence of its own favor- 
ite topic in all that it touches. “His idol- 
atry of the Attic interpretation of life not 
only makes him unjust to every other; not 
only makes him, as we have seen, miss 
the whole purpose and meaning of the 
medieval epoch in history; it also breeds 
the usual inevitable pessimism in regard to 
the present and the future.” 
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Translations 
and Reprints 


FROM THE ORIGINAL SOURCES 
OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


“ An invaluable series of Sources, still in course of 
—- Report of the Committce of New Eng- 


nd Teachers’ Association, p. 63. 

This series contains translations 
from the original sources of Euro- 
pean history from Roman times to 
the reorganization of Europe by the 
Congress of Vienna in the nineteenth 
century. Complete, the set is in six 
volumes, but the separate numbers 
can be had in pamphlet form at from 
fifteen to twenty-five cents. 

The value of original source ma- 
terial to aid the pupil in obtaining 
a vivid sense of the life and manners 
of past ages is felt by all histery 
teachers. But it cannot be empha- 
sized too much. 

How much more realistic and im- 
pressive than the cut-and-dried state- 
ment on the Crusades of the average 
text-book, are actual accounts by 
contemporaries and Crusaders them- 
selves, as, for example, the statement 
by Fulcher of Chartres of the start: 


‘*One saw an infinite multitude speaking 
different languages and come from divers 
countries.” . . . ‘“*Oh, how t was the 

ef . . . when husband left the wife so 
ear to him, his children also. . . .” 

Or the letter by Count Stephen 
from before the walls of Antioch, 
March 29, .1098: 


‘These which I write you are only a few 
things, dearest, of the many which we have 
done, and because 1 am not able to tell you, 
dearest, what is in my mind, I — you todo 
right, to carefully watch over your land, to do 
— duty as you ought to your children and 

your vassals. You will certainly see just as 
soon as I can possibly return to you. Farewell.” 

The Crusaders thus appear as real 
men and women to the pupil. 

It is this kind of material in con- 
venient form that Translations and 
Reprints contain. The pamphlet form 
commends them especially for class- 
room use. In the bound form the 
six volumes are very well adapted 
for reference work in the school 


library. 
SYLLABUSES 


H. V. AMES: American Colonial His- 
tery. (Revised and enlarged edi- 
thom, 2608): $1.00 


D. C. MUNRO and G. SELLERY: 
Syllabus of Medieval History, 395 
to 1500 $1.00 

“n two parts: Pt. I, by 
Munro, Syllabus of Medieval His- 
tory, 395 to 1300. Pt. II, by 
Prof. Sellery, Syllabus of Later 
Medieval History, 1300 to 1500. 
Parts published separately. 


W. E. LINGELBACH: Syllabus of 
the History of the Nineteenth Cen- 


Combined Source Book of the Renais- 
sance. M. WHITCOMB...... $1.50 


State Documents on Federal Rela- 
tions. H. V. AMES......... $1.75 


Published by 
Department of History 
University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Book IReviews 


ELLIOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL STORY OF 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


REVIEWED BY PROF. EDGAR DAWSON, NORMAL 
COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


When the convention of 1787 was draft- 
ing our Federal Constitution, the fact was 
constantly apparent that the particularistic 
spirit of the thirteen States was too strong 
for the creation of a thoroughly efficient 
government. The States were willing to 
concede to the Union only enough authority 
to suppress anarchy within the country and 
to guard against aggression from without. 
Had the convention expressed in the instru- 
ment then what the courts have since found 
to be implied in it, no one familiar with our 
early history would: hesitate to say that 
ratification could not have been effected. 
The Fathers of 1787 would certainly never 
recognize the working Constitution of 1910 
as the product of their deliberations. 


The growth of Federal power has been 
almost as if by accretion. It has resulted 
partly from changing economic and social 
conditions, partly from the need to sup- 
press riot and insurrection, and partly from 
the mere yielding of the spirit of separat- 
ism to the desire for an efficient, consoli- 
dated government. Rapid transportation 
and facility of communication have almost 
obliterated State lines; division of labor 
and industrial development have demanded 
national supervision; the addition of many 
new States to the Union,—children of the 
national government,—has thrown an at- 
mosphere of contempt over the man who 
considers himself a citizen of a State rather 
than of the Union. This consolidation 
seems to us now to have been so inevitable 
that we often ignore the part played in its 
development by leading statesmen. Mr. 
Bryce has well said: “Institutions are said 
to form men, but it is no less true that 
men give to institutions their color and 
tendency. It profits little te know the 
legal rules and methods and observance of 
government, unless we also know some- 
thing of the human beings who tend and 
direct this machinery.” As Theodore Roose- 
velt now personifies to the public mind cer- 
tain tendencies in constitutional develop- 
ment, so in successive periods did Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Webster, and Lincoln, 
and their lives have been woven into the 
texture of our Constitution as it has devel- 
oped, 

The next decade will probably witness a 
larger growth in Federal powers than has 
any in our history, and our attention may 
well be turned to the influence of active and 
leading personalities on the current of our 
development thus far, lest we follow too 
blindly these leading lights into paths that 
we shall not be able to retrace. Attention 
is called to this personal side of our Consti- 
tution-making in “ The Biographical Story 
of the Constitution” (Putnam’s), by Prof. 


Edward Elliott, of Princeton University. an 
institution intimately connected with our 
political growth from the time of James 
Madison to that of Woodrow Wilson. 

The body of Professor Elliott’s book 
consists of twelve essays, ten of which dis- 
cuss in succession the growth of the Consti- 
tution through administrative organization 
under Aiexander Hamilton; through the 
speculative forecast of James Wilson; 
through the acquiescence of Thomas Jeffer- 
son; through formulation by James Madi- 
son; through legal interpretation by John 
Marshall; through democratization under 
Andrew Jackson; through rising national 
sentiment as led by Daniel Webster; 
through civil war under Abraham Lincoln; 
through reconstruction under Thaddeus 
Stevens; and through expansion under The- 
odore Roosevelt. Of the two remaining, one 
is called “ The Fathers: Inception through 
Compromise ”; and the other, “ John C. Cal- 
houn: Retardation through Sectional Influ- 
ence.” An appendix contains fifteen doc- 
uments, such as the Constitution, the Ken- 
tucky Resolutions. the Dred Scott Decision 
(an abstract), and the Proclamation of 
Emancipation; together with a_ bibliog- 
raphy meant “to serve as an introduction 
to the study of our constitutional history,” 
and a carefully prepared index. 

The essay on Lincoln and the growth of 
the Constitution during the civil war may 
be taken as illustrative of the author’s 
method of treatment. It is prefaced with a 
chronological table of the principal events 
in Lincoln’s life, and the essay itself adds 
the biographical facts that are of especial 
interest to the student of constitutional 
history. The essay is not, however, a con- 
densed life of the great Emancipator, but 
an exposition of the influence of this cen- 
tral figure of the civil war period on the 
drift of political opinion and institutional 
growth in that era. 

The author recalls to memory Lincoln’s 
inbred hatred of slavery and love of liberty 
and democracy; but also his lack of sym- 
pathy with any sort of radicalism, includ- 
ing the abolition agitation. 

Lincoln’s view on the powers of the Fed- 
eral government are presented as clearly 
defined and positive, in contra-distinction 
to those of Buchanan, which were vacillat- 
ing and confused. The existence of slavery 
in the States may not be interfered with; 
but the Federal government has full power 
to control the introduction of slaves into 
the territories, and the extension of slavery 
there must not be tolerated on any pretext. 
Any attempt on the part of States to 
secede for this reason or any other he 
regarded as rebellion and revolution, to be 
resisted with all the power at the command 
of the President, under his oath to defend 
the Constitution. If two laws conflict, the 
lesser must be sacrificed to the greater. and 
the sacrifice, if made at all, must be made 


Make Your Own 


Series 


OF HISTORICAL WALL MAPS 
for any period of history, or 
your own series of maps for 
commercial or political geog- 
raphy by using colored _ 
cil, crayon, or water-colors, 
and the 


McKinley 
Wall Outline Maps 


The cost is merely nominal, and the 
teacher or pupil will benefit much by 
studying out in detail the significant 
facts from maps in atlases or text- 
books. 


For UNITED STATES HISTORY 
there are maps of the country as a 
whole, of the Eastern Section, the 
Upper and Lower Mississippi Val- 
ley. the Pacific Coast, New Eng- 
land, the Middle “Atlantic and the 
South Atlantic States, of North 
America and the World. 


For ENGLISH HISTORY there are 
maps of England, the British Isles, 
France and England, Europe and 
the World. 


For ANCIENT HISTORY there are 
maps of the Eastern World, Pales- 
tine, Greece, Italy, the Roman Em- 
pire, and Gaul. 


For EUROPEAN HISTORY there are 
maps of Europe as a_ whole, 
The Mediterranean World, Central 
Europe, France, Italy, England, the 
British Isles, and of the several 
Continents for the study of Euro- 
pean colonization. 


For GEOGRAPHY there are maps of 
the world, of each of the Conti- 
nents, and of many _ subdivisions 
of the Continents of Europe, Asia, 
and North America. 


For ECONOMICS, HISTORY, AND 
GEOGRAPHY, there is the new 
cross-ruled, Cotrdinate Paper for 
depicting lines of growth and de- 
velopment. 


Price, 20 cents each 


Postage extra, 10 cents for one 
map; 2 cents for each additional map. 


Ten or more copies, 17 cents each; 
twenty-five or more copies, 15 cents 
each; carriage extra. 


McKinley 
Publishing Company 


5805 Germantown Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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in no half-hearted way. He asks: “ Are 
ali the laws but one to go unexecuted, and 
the government itself to go to pieces lest 
that one be violated?” He did not hesi- 
tate, therefore, for the sake of saving the 
Union, to stretch the Constitution to the 
breaking point, using himself and encour- 
aging the Congress to use, all the “ war 
powers” that the conditions called for. 
That the effect on constitutional expansion 
of such an attitude on the part of the chief 
executive in the midst of such a war was 
very great can well be imagined. 

[“ The Biographical Story of the Consti- 
tution.” By Edward G. Elliott. Pp. xi, 
400. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.] 

SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN ANCIENT 
ROME. 


REVIEWED BY N. P. VLACHOS, PH.D. 


Prof. Abbott’s “Essays and Sketches ” 
on “Society and Polities in Ancient Rome,” 
the greater part of which had previously 
appeared in various periodicals, are here 
collected into one handy volume, The large 
variety of topics dealt with in these papers 
is best indicated by a table of contents: 
*“ Municipal Politics in Pompeii” (election- 
eering methods of the ancient world are 
illustrated by political notices on the walls 
of Pompeii); “ The Story of Two Oligarech- 
ies” (in which an interesting parallel is 
drawn between the Roman Senate*and our 
own); “Women and Public Affairs under 
the Roman Republic” (the author discusses 
such well-known figures as Cornelia, Clodia, 
Octavia); “Roman Women in the Trades 
and Professions’; “ The Theater as a Fac- 
tor in Roman Politics under the Republic ”; 
“ Petronius: A Study in Ancient Realism ”; 
“A Roman Puritan” (Prof, Abbott points 
to a certain resemblance of temperament in 
Persius, the Roman satirist, and the New 
Englander of a former generation; here 
many scholars are bound to differ); “ Pe- 
trarch’s Letters to Cicero”; ‘* Literature 
and the Common People of Rome” (a 
rather intangible subject, on which we have 
only desultory evidence; a literary taste 
is claimed for the common people of Rome, 
comparing favorably with the literary taste 
of the common people of our own day); 
“The Career of a Roman Student” (deals 
with Cicero’s son); “Some Spurious In- 
scriptions and Their Authors”; “ The Evo- 
lution of the Modern Forms of the Letters 
of Our Alphabet.” Throughout these well- 
written, though rather sketchy, papers, it 
has been the author’s aim to put fresh life 
into the past by referring to analogous con- 
ditions in the present age. Some are 
frankly comparative studies. The whole 
collection will promote a better understand- 
ing of the varied phases of Roman life, and 
it is to be hoped will stimulate to further 
reading. 

[“ Society and Politics in Ancient Rome. 
Essays and Sketches.” By Frank Frost 


Abbott, Professor of Classics in Princeton 
University. 
Scribners. 


Cloth; 8vo. Pp. x and 267. 
New York, 1909. $1.25.] 


FORMAN’S NEW ELEMENTARY HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Dr. S. E. Forman’s new “ History of the 
United States for Schools” is, from the 
mechanical aspect, an excellent example of 
the best in modern text-book manufacture. 
The book is strongly bound in cloth and 
leather; the paper is good and not too 
highly calendared. The maps are numerous; 
usually they are not burdened with unne- 
cessary details; many show the location of 
the population frontier at different dates. 


The illustrations are the most notewor- 
thy mechanical feature of the book, and 
they make this work the best illustrated 
text-book upon American history. The pic- 
tures fall into three classes, each of which 
has abundant historieal and pedagogical 
justification: (a) Portraits of prominent 
persons; (b) photographs of interesting 
documents, implements, buildings, and 
scenes; (c) reproductions of contemporary 
prints. Out of nearly 275 illustrations, 
only about fifteen could be designated as 
purely imaginative--a very low proportion 
for an elementary American text-book. 

But the justification for a new text-book 
is not to be found simply in meeting the 
need for better historical illustrations; it 
should appear also in the method of treat- 
ment or in the proportion assigned to the 
several periods of United States history. 
In some of these respects Dr. Forman’s 
work amply proves its right to publication. 
In the matter of chronological proportion 
there is not much difference between this 
work and the better recent texts, with the 
exception of the unusual amount of space 
devoted to recent history, more, probably, 
than to be found in any other elementary 
text-book. To the topies of exploration 
and colonial history 113 pages are given; 
the revolution and the critical period re- 
ceive 44 pages; the period from 1789 to 
1818, 54 pages; from 1818 to 1860, 100 
pages; from 1860 to 1870, 60 pages; and 
from 1870 to the present time, 44 pages. 

More originality exists in the method of 
treatment and in the selection of signifi- 
cant facts. In the treatment of the period 
of exploration the author shows much self- 
control, eleminating many of the names 
and dates frequently inserted in our texts. 
In the colonial period are three good chap- 
ters, with “ Rebellions and Indians Upris- 
ings.” “ Our Country in 1700,” and “ Colon- 
ial Growth between 1700 and 1740.” 

For the national period, the most marked 
new feature is the decided emphasis upon the 
movement of population and_ civilization 
westward. The significance of this move- 
ment is first brought out in the treatment 
of the colonial period. Later the subject 
is taken up geographically and several 
chapters are devoted to it. Chapter XXIT 
traces the flow of population into the val- 
leys of the Kentucky, the Tennessee and 
the Ohio; Chapter XXVI continues the nar- 
rative of the growth of populous com- 
munities in the Ohio Valley; Chapter XXVIT 
tells the story of Louisiana, Mississippi, 


Alabama, and Missouri; Chapter XXXI 
treats the Annexation of Texas, the Mexi- 
gan War, and the Mexican cession of terri- 
tory as a further step in the great west- 
ward expansion; and Chapter XLII gives a 
good exposition of the growth of the New 
West, showing the influence of congres- 
sional action and of the building of the 
Pacific railroads, In all these chapters 
not only does the author show the general 
influences at work in inducing this west- 
ward movement, together with the in- 
fluences of the new west upon the nation, 
but he finds opportunity to give at least 
one paragraph to a sketch of the history 
of each new State. It is interesting to 
compare these short statements with the 
sketches of the history of the original thir- 
teen States, remembering that in most 
text-books such sketches are limited to the 
original States and to a few other crucial 
ones like Ohio, Missouri, Oregon, California 
and Texas. 

In treating the usual national topics 
there has been little variation from the 
methods of the best of recent text-book 
makers. tere the greatest virtue of the 
work is the elimination of unnecessary 
names and dates, without, on the other 
hand, becoming either annalistic or imag- 
inative. The narrative is well sustained, 
even although there is not so much of the 
“drum and trumpet” as in some other 
works, and in spite also of the rule of 
remarkable impartiality upon sectional 
questions observed by the author. Through- 
out the work the style is simple, but ade- 
quate; well adapted to the comprehension 
of grammar school pupils. 

The book possesses the usual pedagogical 
aids, together with some _ innovations. 
There is a novel grouping of review and 
reading references at the close of every 
chapter, consisting of significant dates, 
names of places and persons, and events, 
drawn from all the preceding chapters. An 
appendix gives page references for the 
study of a number of great topics in con- 
nection with American history. 

[“A History of the United States for 
Schools.” By 8. E, Forman. Pp. xiii, 419, 
Ixxi. New York. The Century Co. Price, 
$1.00.) 


A Source History of 
the United States 


By CaLpWeLt AND Persincer. Fall cloth. 500 
8. Price, $1.25. By Howard Walter Caldwell, 
rofessor of American History, University of N 
and Clark Edmund Persinger, Associate Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 
Containing Introduction and Table of Contents. The 
material is divided into four chapters, as follows : 


Chap. |. The Making of Colonial America, 1492-1763 
Chap. II. The Revolution and Independence, 1763-1786 
Chap.1!1. The Making of a Democratic Nation, 1786-1841 
Chap.IV. Slavery and The Sectiona! Struggle, 1841-1877 

Complete single copies for reference or for libraries 


will be forwarded by express paid on receipt of the 
stated price of $1.25. 


Correspondence in reference to introductory supplies 
is respectfully solicited and will have our prompt at- 
tention. A full descriptive list of Source History Nooks 
and leaflets forwarded on application. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


from the Field 


HISTORY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


For the convenience of its readers and to 
stimulate the work of organization, “ The 
Magazine” will print from time to time a 
list of the associations, with the names and 
addresses of the secretaries. Will our 
readers help us fill in the gaps, and keep 
us informed of changes in the secretarial 
offices? 


AMERICAN Hisroricat AssociaTion.-\W. 
G. Leland, Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton, D, C., secretary. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Pa- 


ciric Coast Brancu.-J. N. Bowman, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, secretary. 


G. Goldsmith, Mission 
High School, San Francisco, secretary. 


INDIANA.—Professor Harriet Palmer, 
Franklin, secretary. 
V. Ricker, Baltimore, 


secretary. 


Mippte Stravres.—-Professor Henry Joln- 
son, Teachers’ College, New York City, sec- 
retary. 


MILWAUKEE CoNFERENCE.— Informally or- 


ganized. 


Mississipp1.—H. L. MeCleskey, Hazel- 


hurst, secretary. 


Missourt.—Professor Eugene Fair, Kirks- 
ville, secretary. 


NeprasKa.—Professor C. N. Anderson, 


Kearney, president. 

New Enevanp—Mr. W. H. Cushing, 
South Framingham, Mass., secretary. 

New York (N. Y.) Conrerence.—D. C. 
Knowlton, Barringer High School, Newark, 
N. J., secretary. 


Norru Cenrrat.—Mary Louise Childs, 


Evanston, secretary. 


Nortu Dakota AssociaTion.—H. L. Rock- 
wood, Enderlin, ,president. 


Twin Crry History TEACHERS’ Associa- 
tion.—W. H. Shepard, North High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., president. 


Vassar ALUuMN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
rtion.—Adelaide Underhill, Poughkeepsie. 
secretary. 


Wisconsin.—Gertrude Hull, West Divi- 
sion High School, Milwaukee, .chairman. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Officers of associations are requested to 
send notices of meetings to W. H. Cushing, 
South Framingham, Mass., as long before 
the date of meeting as possible. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
December 27, 1910, at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Paciric Coast Brancn OF AMERICAN 
Hisroricat Association. —November 18-19, 
1910, at University of California, Berkeley. 


CALIFORNIA History TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
T1ION.--December, 1910. 


Missourrt AssocraTion.— November, 1910. 


New History TEACHERS’ Asso- 
ciaTion.—Fall meeting, October 15, 1910, at 
Boston. 


WALTER H. CUSHING, Editor. 
NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Dr. Sedley L. Ware, for the past two 
years instructor of jhistory at Stanford Uni- 
versity, has been called to the University of 
Wisconsin. His thesis upon the Elizabethan 
parish appeared in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies. 

The Historical Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia will soon have its own substantial 
building especially for its museum, lectures, 
and other The 
James M,. Guinn, 5539 Buena Vista Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


needs. secretary is Mr. 


Dr. Charles M. Andrews has left Johns 
Hopkins University to accept a call to the 
history department of Yale University. 

Professor L. B. Evans, of Tufts College, 
spent the summer in Europe and attended 
the Hague Conference on the fisheries dis- 
pute by special invitation of the American 
counsel. 

The many 
Johnson, of 


friends of Professor Henry 
College, Columbia 
University, will congratulate him on his res- 
Pro- 


to resume active 


Teachers’ 


toration to health after a long illness. 
fessor Johnson expects 
work in the fall. 


The October meeting of the New England 
History Teachers’ Association will be de- 
voted to economics, including industrial his- 
tory. At a meeting of the Council, May 26, 
it was voted to create and maintain a col- 
lection of aids to historical teaching, and 
the sum of two hundred dollars was appro- 
priated for that purpose. 


Mr. C. H. Mellwain, preceptor in history 
at Princeton University, has accepted the 
position of professor of history in Bowdoin 
College, made vacant by the resignation of 
Professor Allen Johnson. 

Professor William E. Lingelbach, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, will spend the 
first half of the coming academic year in 
Kurope engaged in researches for his work 
upon the “ Nineteenth Century.” 

Mr. H. W. Edwards, of Berkeley, Cal., has 
aecepted a position in the Oakland (Cal.) 
High School. 

Dr. William Fairley, head of the history 
department of the Commercial High School 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the same school. 

Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, former presi- 
dent of the History Teachers’ Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland, and 
recently connected with the Central High 
School and the William Penn High School 
of Philadelphia, has been elected president 
of Girard College, in the same city. 


Professor Frederic L. Paxson. of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has accepted a call to 
the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Paxson 
has spent the summer in England engaged 
in research among the British archives for 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


The N. E. A. Meeting in Boston. 


The forty-eighth annual 
the National Education Association 
held in Boston, July 2-8, 1910. 

Friday morning, July 8, was devoted to 
round-table 


convention of 
was 


conferences, that in history 
being under the leadership of Mr. George 
Edward Marshall, High 
School, Davenport, la. The subjects as 


signed for discussion were: 1. “ What facts 


principal of the 


in American history should be emphasized 
2. “ What 
is the proper aim of history teaching in 
secondary schools?” 3. “Has the histor 
ical novel any value as an aid to history 
teaching? ” 


to-day in secondary schools? ” 


In discussing the first ques 
tion the speakers laid emphasis especially 
on those topics which have a close connec 
tion with the present-day problems. 
Discussion under topic two drifted to the 
use of sources and source-books. In spite 
of all that has been said and done in con 
with 
number of teachers 


nection this subject a considerable 
still look 


That the instruction should not 


askance at 
sources. 
be based entirely or even largely on such 
material is a generally accepted dictum; 
but the great value of sources as illustra- 
tive material, vitalizing history teaching 
and furnishing material for topical work 
is still underestimated, and an informal 
count showed few schools among those rep- 
resented that have such works in sufficient 
quantity to be really serviceable. 

In connection with the meetings of the 
N. E, A. the New England History Teach- 
ers’ Association had on _ exhibition, in 
charge of Professor Arthur I. Andrews, of 
Simmons College, its collection of aids to 
history teaching, to which many additions 
had been made since the April meeting of 
It is expected that by 
September Ist the collection will be in its 
permanent quarters at Simmons College, 
and the association hopes to be able to fur- 
nish, through the instrumentality of THe 
History Treacner’s MaGazine, a list of 
articles in the exhibit with publisher and 
price. 


WALL TIME CHARTS 


can be easily and quickly con- 
structed by using 


Cross Ruled (Coordinate) Paper 
WALL SIZE 

Sheets of stout paper 32 x 48 
inches, ruled in both directions, with 
blocks one-quarter inch square; ser- 
viceable in classes in economics, 
geography, and history for depicting 
the lines and curves of growth or 
development, or for constructing 
chronological tables. 

Price.—Single sheets, 20 cents ; ten or more 
sheets, 17 cents each ; twenty-five or more, 15 
cents each ; postage or expressage extra. 

McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


the association. 
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INDIANA ASSOCIATION. 

CONTRIBUTED BY PROF. H. C. PALMER. 

The History Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association convened for its 
annual sessions in the Claypool Hotel April 
29th and 30th, 1910. The history teachers 
of the State were especially fortunate not 
only in meeting Professor Bourne, of the 
Western Reserve University, but in having 
the opportunity, upon an invitation from 
Superintendent Kendall, of the Indianapo- 
lis schools, of hearing Professor Turner, of 


Wisconsin University, president of the 
American Historical Association, in a 
round table discussion conducted at the 


Shortridge High School for the Indianapo- 
lis teachers on Friday afternoon, and in 
his lecture before the Indianapolis teach- 
ers in Caleb Mills Hall on Saturday morn- 
ing upon the subject “ The Upland South.” 
The session of Friday afternoon was de- 
voted to the discussion of history in the 
elementary schools. The work was opened 
by Professor Bourne with the* discussion 
of the report of the Committee of Eight 
on the study of history in elementary 
schools. Some defects in the teaching of 
history in elementary schools of Indiana in 
the light of the report of the Committee 
of Eight were discussed, from the stand- 
point of the city superintendent by Super- 
intendent Charles F. Patterson, of Tipton, 
eand the county 
County Superintendent 
Jesse Webb, of Johnson County. 


from the standpoint of 


superintendent, by 


It has been the custom for some years 
to make the Friday evening. session a joint 
meeting of the Indiana Historical Society 
and the Indiana History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The plan was followed this year, and 
Professor Teach- 
ers’ Association, delivered an address upon 
the subject, “Our Early Republie as 
French Travelers Saw It.” and for the His- 
torical Society Mr. Demarehus C. Brown, 
Indiana State Librarian, spoke upon the 
subject. “An Early Indian War.” Mr. 
Brown's address organized itself about 
some old French letters concerning the ex; 
tinction of the Fox Indians, which had 
come into his hands for translation. 

The Saturday 


Bourne, for the History 


morning session was de- 
_ voted to the discussion of some problems 
‘in history teaching in High Schools. 
“What Can Be Done with Sources?” was 
Miss Minnie Blanche Ellis of 
the Bloomington High School: “Shall a 
History Notebook Be Kept?” by Mr. W. C. 
Gerichs, principal Elwood High School; 
“How Secure Results with the Collateral 
Reading?” by Mr. W. O. Lynch, depart- 
ment of History, Indiana State Normal 
School; “ Preparation and Use of Maps and 
Charts,” Mr. J. R. H. Moore, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Indianapolis. The diseus- 
sions were all presented from the experi- 
ence of those taking part and from care- 
fully organized data collected by them from 
the High Schools of the State. They were 


discussed by 


most suggestive and exceedingly helpful. 
A committee, of which Dr. Woodburn is 


chairman, was appointed to codperate with 
the Historical Society and the people of 
Indianapolis in the entertainment of the 
American Historical Association next De- 
cember. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION. 


CONTRIBUTED BY PROF. J. N. BOWMAN. 


The semi-annual meeting of the History 
Section of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, on July 14, 1910. The 
meeting was an enthusiastic one, the two 
topies for consideration calling forth a gen- 
eral and lively discussion. The morning 
session opened with the reading of an im- 
portant paper by Mr. H. W. Edwards upon 
“The College Preparation of the High 
School Teacher of History.” This paper, 
upon the request of many of those present 
at the meeting, and with the consent of Mr. 
Edwards, is printed in this number of the 
MAGAZINE. 


Professor R. D. Hunt, of the University 
of Southern California. diseussed the paper, 
urging the addition of ten more units to the 
history requirements. For history teachers 
situated upon the Pacifie Coast he would 
demand a knowledge of the history of the 
coast, the Pacific, China and the Orient. and 
especially of State history. He emphasized 
the importance of training the history 
teacher in the problems of municipalities 
and of labor organizations; and advised also 
the insertion into the college course for 
history teachers of a year of college mathe- 
maties; a course on international law, and 
some training in voice culture. 

In the afternoon session Miss Maude F. 


Stevens, Palo Alto High School, read a 
paper on the “ High School Library.” As a 
basis of selection she took forty as the cor- 
rect number of volumes for each of the five 
blocks in the history course; this makes, 
then, a library of about 200 volumes, cost- 
ing about $300. The norms of selection 
were: Aims of the courses, general methods 
of the work, and the age and training of the 
pupils. She emphasized that the library is 
for the use of the pupils and not for the 
use of the teacher; and in the choice of 
books this should be kept constantly in 
mind. She wished emphatically to use the 
source books as aids and secondary material 
and not as texts themselves. In the discus- 
sion many question were raised: the cost of 
the 200 volumes would deter the smaller 
schools from getting the list; this was met 
by the fact that several small high schools 
had bought the books by annual instalments 
in the course of a few years, On the 
question of the duplication of books, one 
volume per eight pupils was cited as a 
working ratio. The readiness of the Na- 
tional Government and the Congressmen to 
aid in the library making with books and 
pamphlets of interest was cited by Mr. 
Fishback, of Orange. 

It was announced by the president that 
at the annual meeting in December there 
would be a continuation of these questions; 
a committee was appointed to consider with 
Miss Stevens the use of the High School 
Library. 

The officers of the History Section are: 
President, E. D. Adams, Leland Stanford, 
Jr. University; vice-president, J. R. Sutton, 
Oakland High School; secretary, Ada Gold- 
smith, Mission High School, San Francisco, 


standard, per set, $16.00 net. 


ence to others. MAX FARRAND, 
Department of History, Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Atkinson-Mentzer Historical Maps 


A series of 16 maps to accompany United States History, 40 x 45 inches in size, litho- 
graphed in seven colors on cloth, surfaced both sides with coated paper, ste with iron 
Sent on approval. 


TWO NOTABLE OPINIONS 

We regard the ‘‘ Atkinson-Mentzer Historical 
Maps” as superior, and should recommend schools 
purchasing new maps to purchase this setin prefer- 


I shall have a set ordered for the use of our 
classes, and I shall be glad to recommend them, as 
ene are the best maps of the kind that have been 

rought to my attention. N. M. TRENHOLME, 
Head Department of History, University of Missouri. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER, Publishers 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


compilation can be secured by addressing 


Four pamphlets: 
Liberal discount for class use, with desk copy free. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


wt not secure copies of questions in History asked during last five years in eighteen of the leading 
colleges and universities? As review tests covering the entire field, they are invaluable. Such a 


ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER, Head Master, College School, KENILWORTH, ILL. 
Grecian, Roman, English, American, 40 cents each. Sample copy, half price. 


WESTERN HISTORY IN ITS MANY ASPECTS 
Mississippi Valley and Local History in Particular 


—The American Indians— 


Books on the above subjects supplied promptly by THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP, Cedar Rapids, Ia 
Catalogs on Application 


You will favor advertisers and publishers by mentioning this magazine in answering 
advertisements. 
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The Biographical Story of the Constitution The Heroes of the Nations Series 45 volumes. 
By Pror. Epwarpb ELLiort, of Princeton. The Story of the Nations Series 75 volumes. 
What Have the Greeks Done for Modern The Roman Republic 3 vols. By W. E. HerrLann, M.A, 
Civilization Fellow of St. John’s College. 
By Pror. Joun P. MatArry, of Dublin University. | The Constitutional History of England 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome 5 volumes. | _ By W. 
By Pror. GuGtiecmo Ferrero. | History of England By Pror. A. D. INNEs. 

Characters and Events from Roman History 
By Pror. GUGLIELMO FERRERO, The Cambridge Historical Series 15 volumes. 
2 : Edited by Pror. G. W. PrRorHEeRroe, Honorary Fellow 

Tabular Views of Universal History of King’s College, Cambridge. 

raham Lincoln y Dr. GEORGE HAVEN PuTNAM. y 

Essays on the Teaching of History 
The Making of the English Constitution Edited by F. W. MarrLanp, W. E. HEITLAND, 
By Pror. A. B. WHITE. W. J. ASHLEY, etc. 


Write for EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUES. Books suitable for class use sent free for examination upon request. 


NEW YORK G. P. Putnam’s Sons LONDON 
27 W. 234 St. AND THE 24 Bedford St. 


University Press of Cambridge, England 


The Trail Makers 


The accounts 
originally written 
in French or 
Spanish are here 
accurately trans- 
lated. 


The original his- 
tories of the ex- 
peditions which 
first explored this 
country — source 
histories. 


| Champlain's Voyages. 2 vols. Narrated by himself, translated by Mackenzie's Voyages. 2vols. ALEXANDER MAcKENzik’s account of 


ANNIE NETTLETON BouRNE, edited by EpbwarRp GAYLORD BourRNE. his travels from Montreal to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans. 
.| Lewis and Clark's Expedition. vols. With an account of the 
La 2 vols. Related by his followers, edited by Isaac Louisiana Purchase by JouN Bach MCMASTER. 


Colden’s Five Indian Nations. 2 vols. CApWALLADER CoLDeEN, 
Surveyor-General of the Colony of New York, written from intimate 
knowledge of the Iriquois. 


de Vaca’s Journey. Translated by Fanny BANpeLrer, edited by 
Ap. F. BANDELIER. 


De Soto's est of Florida. 2vols. Narrated by De Biepma and | Harmon's Journal. By Daxie, Haron, partner of the 
RANJEL, edited by Epwakp GAYLORD BOURNE. Northwest Company in 1800. 


Coronado’s Journey. Translated and edited by Grorce Parker | Butler’s Wild Northland. Generar Ste Wm. Francis BUTLER’s 
| WINSHIP. story of his sledge journey across North America in 1872-73. 


$1.00 net per vol. 6 vols., $4.50. 10 vols., $8.00. Set, 17 vols., $12.00 
Single volumes of books, comprising more than one volume not sold separately 


SEND FOR 


pescrprive fhe A. S. Barnes Company 
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